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A Saga of the java Seas 


Sh ip wrecks, Sn brnari nes, 
and Sharks 

This tale of the Java seas lias been written specially for the 
C N from the wartime diaries of Mr F. E. Baguley, a young 
Manchester man on the China staff of the London Missionary 
Society, who with his wife—a Chinese citizen of Penang — 
set out for Australia and England from Chungking as the 
Japanese forced their way down the Malay peninsula. 


J)uring the last days before the 
fall of Singapore Mr and 
Mrs Baguley sailed out from the 
harbour in a little ship armed 
only with two small machine- 
guns. They were only one day 
out from Singapore when Japan¬ 
ese planes came down in low 
sweeps and bombed the ship. 

Alone and unprotected, the cap¬ 
tain and his company of eighty 
people were at the mercy of the 
low-flying plane. With engines 
stopped and the crew lying at 
their posts, blackened and burned 
by the impact of the bomb, the 
ship took fire. The captain called 
for volunteers to man the boats. 

A boat, badly launched, drifted 
away, and Mr Baguley swam out 
to bring it in while the bombs 
burst round him. He says, “I 
felt a sudden violent blow, a dis¬ 
tributed kick, then a shower of 
sea water descending on my 
head. I looked up, to see a 
smoothed circle of sea where the 
bomb had burst.” Treading 
water and ducking his head in 
the sea, he waited for the next 
onslaught. The wings of the 
Japanese bomber were just above 
him, clean cut, with square- 


cornered trailing edges. While 
he watched, the plane turned 
away towards Singapore. It had 
used up all its bombs. 

Climbing back on board Mr 
Baguley realised the ship was so 
mortally wounded and the fire so 
furious that her end was im¬ 
minent. Struggling down into 
the smoke-filled engine-room, he 
and the engineer searched for 
the Chinese engine-room crew, 
but only found dead bodies. On 
deck a young Chinese sailor— 
severely burned himself—was 
handing round cups of cold water 
while the wounded crew were 
placed into the boats. 

“To the Boats!” 

After drifting round the sink¬ 
ing vessel for about two hours 
the shipwrecked people were 
picked up by two British war¬ 
ships and landed at Batavia. 
There Mr and Mrs Baguley soon 
boarded another ship bound for 
Australia. Within twenty-four 
hours of boarding her the 
cry of “To the boats!" was 
raised. A dull bumping sound 
thudded all round the sides, and 
from the deck the black conning- 


tower of a Japanese submarine 
could be seen directing the shell¬ 
fire. 

“Abandon ship!” ordered the 
captain. As the boat in which 
Mr and Mrs Baguley were placed 
was lowered it jammed; the 
ropes had to be cut, and the boat 
crashed into the sea. Baling 
hard with a small can, Mrs 
Baguley heroically fought to keep 
out the sea. The water gained 
in depth and finally husband and 
wife decided to swim for their 
lives. After swimming three hun¬ 
dred yards they found themselves 
confronted with the long hull of 
the Japanese submarine and 
turned back to the sinking ship. 

The sea was dotted with the 
heads of swimming passengers 
when the cry “Ikan!” sent terror 
through the despairing company. 
It meant sharks. Swimming 
away from the ship the rapidly- 
tiring people watched the ship 
slowly sinking while the last 
boats were lowered. Fortunately 
no sharks appeared, but the sea 
grew chilly for the men still in 
the water—and many were hang¬ 
ing on to ropes trailing from the 
boats’ sides—while men and 
women in the boats rowed hard 
back toward Batavia. 

A Dutch plane spotted the 
'boats, and am American ship 
came out to rescue the ship¬ 
wrecked passengers and crew. 
For the second time Mr and Mrs 
Baguley were without a supply 
of clothes and were homeless and 
moneyless. Their passports, how¬ 
ever, had floated intact in a 
cardboard case on the sea and 

Continued in column 4 



Flags of the United Nations 


The flags of Sweden, Iceland, and Afghanistan, recently admitted into the United Nations, join 
those of the other nations flying outside the General Assembly headquarters in New York. 


Reliable 



The Aegean island of Rhodes during 
the war was an enemy base, but it h2s 
settled down again to its traditional 
ways. The Greek patriarch in the 
picture finds his patient donkey a 
slow but sure mode of transport 
over the mountain tracks. 


A Word For 
the Donkey 

word for the donkey has been 
recently spoken-by a famous 
Dutch breeder who says that in¬ 
stead of being stupid it-is much 
more intelligent-and level-headed 
than the horse. 

The donkey has longevity, 
sobriety, and toughness. The only 
virtue lacking is that it does not 
want to go fast, but that is a 
mental quality for which it has 
its own reasons. The smallest 
donkeys can travel at surprising 
speed when the need arises, as 
tourists in Egypt know. Sudanese 
donkeys are almost dwarfs, but 
are eminently useful in drawing 
light loads; and all thrive in 
desert conditions. 

Surefooted and disease-proof, 
tlie donkey is the faithful friend 
of man; so never call anybody a 
donkey unless you mean to pay 
him a compliment. 


The Solid Silver Screen 

Robinson Crusoe Brings New 
Romance to the Cinema 

new era in film history has opened with-the showing in 
' Moscow this summer of the first full-length stereoscopic 


film, Robinson Crusoe. 

Up till now attempts to pro¬ 
duce even ordinary pictures in 
three dimensions instead of with 
the usual two-dimensional flat 
surface have been only partly 
successful. Many readers will 
remember the C N’s coloured pic¬ 
tures some years ago which, 
when looked at through special 
spectacles, seemed to stand out 
from their frames as if they were 
solid. Such spectacles have been 
used in cinema theatres. 

Now, as a result of the new 
Russian invention, we can sit in 
a cinema and receive the same 
impression of solidity from the 
silver screen without the aid of 
such spectacles. 

The life-story of the inventor 
of this remarkable technique is 
simply that of another poor boy 
using his talents to make good. 
The son of a shoemaker, Semin 
Ivanov was born in a small 
village in Central Asia, Finding 
little opportunity to make use of 
hid skill in mechanics at home, 
he left the village early and 
started out to seek his fortune 
with only determination to help 
him. i 

After trying his hand at a 
variety of. jobs, including farm 
labourer, shoemaker, smith, 


JAVA SAGA 

Continued from column 3 

were picked up, and in Mr 
Baguley’s shirt pocket a sodden 
copy of the New Testament had 
survived. The third attempt to 
reach Australia was successful, 
and from there the voyagers 
came to England to prepare 
once again for their service in 
China. They are now on their 
way back after four years of 
adventurous absence. 


actor, and artist, Semin even¬ 
tually worked his way to Moscow. 
There. ; he became interested in 
stereoscopy, and for many 
years, quite unaided and alone, 
devoted .himself to research in 
this subject. Later, when his 
experiments began to produce 
promising results, his secret 
leaked out and he was given all 
possible help In equipment, 
cameramen, and engineers. The 
results were a complete success. 

Out of the Screen 

Not long before the war a 
film was produced in which birds, 
rounded in form as in real life, 
seemed to be flying straight out 
of the screen. In Robinson 
Crusoe, the scene in which 
Robinson is shipwrecked gains a 
startlingly realistic effect from 
the huge waves which seem to be 
toppling on to the heads of the 
audience. 

In its essentials the new in¬ 
vention consists of a special 
screen on which are pasted 
thousands of very thin optical 
lenses with a conical surface. On 
this screen two films which show 
the' same scene taken from 
different angles are projected. 
Both films, when properly 
focused, blend into one and 
achieve the effect of a three- 
dimensional- picture. 

Already Russia is using the 
new invention to produce short 
films for medical institutes and 
research laboratories. Stereo¬ 
scopic films have been found 
especially valuable for training 
medical students in the tech¬ 
nique of the operating theatre. 

It is a pleasing thought that 
this modern development of the 
film should work for the benefit 
as well as the entertainment of 
mankind. 
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The Good Things of 
Life For All 

'"There cannot .be two worlds—one prosperous and the other 
*. poor—unless we want constant war and trouble. The 
prosperity of all nations is the main thing the United Nations 
must endeavour to bring about. 


Tffls is the considered opinion 
of the representatives of the 
19 Allied Nations who, as re¬ 
ported in the C N last month, 
have been meeting in London as 
the Preparatory Committee on 
Trade and Employment. It was 
then said that the job ahead of 
them was to get the business of 
obtaining our daily bread and 
butter better- organised. Indeed, 
their long discussions have shown 
that they have all been thinking 
more about the ordinary people 
and their livelihood than about 
the rather formal problems of 
Customs duties, trade agree¬ 
ments, and so on. Prosperity for 
all has been their aim. 

But how to achieve prosperity? 
The answer to this question is 
full employment. Most of us will 
remember that during the war 
the British Government pledged 
itself to maintain full employ¬ 
ment in peacetime. Similar 
pledges were made by other 
democratic Governments who 
saw hew damaging to a country’s 
life and happiness unemployment 
could be. But the Preparatory 
Conference went farther than 
that, its members declaring 
unanimously that a Government 
owed it not only to their own 
people to keep them busy but also 
to the rest of the world. 

Full Employment 

In the new world full employ¬ 
ment becomes an international 
duty of all States. Only if em¬ 
ployment is full can the standard 
of living rise, and this means 
that people want more houses, 
furniture, radios, v a c u u m 
cleaners, and so on. And only if 
there is a rising demand for 
these goods can there be an in¬ 
crease in international trade, 
which means exchange between 
nations of the thousand-and-one 
kinds of goods that cross and re¬ 
cross frontiers. 

So full employment, the idea 
so firmly embedded in the mind 
of Britain today, has become 

A WORD IN SEASON 

Jn those far-off days before the 
war we used to remind our 
grown-up readers at this time of 
year that a splendid Christmas 
present for a young friend was a 
year’s subscription to the 
Children’s Newspaper. 

It is an even better idea today, 
for the problem of what to give 
for a Christmas present is almost 
as acute as at any time during 
the war. The C N, however, is 
now actually in increased supply. 
Owing to the paper restrictions, 
however, newsagents may not re¬ 
turn unsold copies, so chance 
sales cannot be catered for. A 
definite order given to your news¬ 
agent will bring the C N to you or 
your friend regularly each week. 

If no newsagent is available 
the C N can be sent to any 
address in the British Isles for 
17s 4d a year, or for 15s 2d over¬ 
seas. In this case, please send a 
cheque, postal order, or Inter¬ 
national money order to The 
Amalgamated Press, Fleetway 
House, Farringdon Street, Lon¬ 
don, E C 4. 


recognised as the keystone of 
international prosperity and, 
with it, of international peace. 

But, said the Committee, em¬ 
ployment must be useful. It is 
no good putting people to work, 
say, to collect autumn leaves in 
heaps to see them scattered by 
the wind and collected again by 
the same people. Workers must 
turn out something really worth 
while. 

Slave-Labour Evil 

Further, said the Committee, 
the treatment and payment of 
the workers must be proper. The 
world can never permit the re¬ 
turn of slave or semi-slave labour 
such as existed, for instance, in 
pre-war Japan, where workers 
were kept in camps, given a bowl 
of rice a day, and employed to 
turn out goods which, because of 
the low cost of labour, were 
dumped on world markets for 
next to nothing. It was not un¬ 
usual, for example, for the 
Japanese to produce a radio set 
worth £20 for as little as 20s. 
This state of affairs should never 
return. 

Guided by the same humani¬ 
tarian principles the Committee 
saw no harm in the lesser 
countries building factories 
which would compete with the 
old-established industries in 
Britain or America. But they 
said to the smaller countries : 
you must not turn out shoddy 
things ; turn out the best; com¬ 
pete in quality ; and as a result 
the standard of living of your 
own people will inevitably rise. 
With the rising standard of 
living, as we know, international 
trade is bound to grow. 

The Preparatory Committee 
has not quite finished its work. 
It is expected to meet in Geneva 
in April 1947 to continue its plan 
of improving our material lot. 
But it has made it clear that the 
real solution lies with us. The 
salvation of us all is work and 
more work. 

Plan the Summer 
Holidays Now 

JJefresentatives of 50 holiday 
resorts meeting in London 
recently agreed that this year 
the movement for spreading the 
summer holiday season over a 
longer period—so as to avoid 
congestion at the resorts in July 
and August—had progressed. 

A tribute was paid to the help 
given by Educational Authorities. 
In some areas the schools’ 
summer holidays were re¬ 
arranged to coincide with local 
holiday weeks, and in most 
.schools children were granted 
leave for two weeks to go for 
holidays with their parents. 

The possibility of rearranging 
the dates of school examinations 
as an aid to staggered holidays 
is being considered; but it is un¬ 
likely that any substantial 
change of examination dates can 
be arranged next year. 

It is hoped that many people 
will start to plan now for their 
holiday next summer so as to 
spread the nation’s holidays over 
the whole summer season. 



Many Happy Returns 

This week His Majesty the King 
celebrates his 51st birthday and 
tenth anniversary on the throne. 


TALKS TO YOUTH 

According to a recent report, 
“ present-day topics ” is the 
most popular subject for talks 
among the 162 Youth Groups in 
the North-West of England that 
are using the Youth Educational 
Scheme of the Workers’ Educa¬ 
tional Association. Then follow, 
in order of popularity, litera¬ 
ture, drama, art, music, travel, 
psychology, biology, international 
affairs, the Press, and films. 

The • average age of the 
audiences at the various talks 
was seventeen. 

A Polar Exhibition 

exhibition which will appeal 
strongly to the imagination 
of young people is the Polar 
Exhibition at the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society’s House at 
1 Kensington Gore, London, 
S W 7, from December 16 to 
January 18. 

The exhibition includes relics, 
prints, and pictures illustrating 
famous Polar journeys of the 
past. There is a ^display of 
equipment used by ’ Polar ex¬ 
plorers of today, with some 
developed by the three Services 
during and since the war. 

Although the exhibition is 
for Fellows of the Society and 
their friends, schoolchildren may 
visit it when accompanied by an 
adult. Applications for tickets 
by parents or by schools should 
be made to the office of the 
Society as soon as possible; it is 
important to give the date for 
which the tickets are required. 

The R G S has also arranged 
two Christmas lectures for 
children on Mondays, December 
23 and 30. 


The £400 
Writing Test 

Tf you have not yet completed 
* and posted your Entry Form 
for the C N Handwriting Test, 
do so AT ONCE. The last day 
for receiving entries is— 

SATURDA Y, 
DECEMBER 14 
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World News Reel 


MAP CONTEST. The boys of 
Canberra Church of England 
Grammar School are competing 
for a prize offered by the Duke 
of Gloucester for . the best map 
of Australian rivers, showing both 
the rivers which flow continually 
and these which run only after 
rain. 

In return for herrings, Poland is 
to send Eritain between 6000 and 
7000 cases of eggs and 2000 frozen 
geese which should arrive in time 
for Christmas. 

The first . group of British 
settlers for Australia under the 
immigration agreements left re¬ 
cently. They are 2G0 building 
tradesmen. 

SHOESIHNE. In America a 
firm is producing a.new kind of 
slippers which glow in the dark 
so that they can be easily found. 
The slippers are treated with 
luminous paint. 

During the recent partial eclipse 
of the sun, seen in the U S, three 
sunspots as large as the earth 
were observed from South Port¬ 
land, Maine. A sunspot seen 
from Black Hill Observatory, near 
Boston, was visible to the naked 
eye. 

Over a large area of Kenya, 
not long ago, a shower of meteor¬ 
ites fell with big explosions. 
Some native huts icere destroyed. 
Houses in the Mount Kenya dis¬ 
trict were shaken ancl the 
meteorites caused a glare which 
lit up the night sky. 


STEP TO PEACE. Mr Molotov, 
on behalf of the Soviet Union, 
has accepted the principle of 
international control and in¬ 
spection of armaments, and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. 

The largest consignment of 
apples ever to leave Canada, 50 
million, has arrived in England. 

A member of the British Army 
of Occupation in Germany may 
buy a Volkswagen, the German 
“people’s car,’’ for £160 and bring 
it back to Britain. 

Under an agreement between 
the British and Italian Govern¬ 
ments 2822 skilled Italian foundry 
workers are coming to work in 
British industries. Each man will 
receive a free gift of an overcoat, 
boots, and a sweater, and his 
wages, insurance, . and so on will 
te,those of British workers. 

NOT A SQUARE DEAL. On 
Tapu Hill, Thames, New Zealand, 
there is a square kauri tree, be¬ 
lieved to be the only squard tree 
in the world. Its trunk measures 
six feet on each side. 

In winter’s terrific gales two 
Danish brothers have sailed their 
25-ton boat to the port of 
Douglas to fish from the Isle of 
Man waters. 

A Constellation of B O A C, 
piloted by Captain B. C. Frost, has 
flown the Atlantic, from New York 
to Shannon Airport, in 8 hours 
25 minutes. The 3200-miles 
journey was flown at 21,000 feet 
and an average speed of 375 mph. 


Home News Reel 


BURNING GLASS. An old- 
fashioned bottle-glass window in 
a house at Luton so concentrated 
the rays of the sun that they 
set fire to a bedroom recently. 

A new 16 lip Riiey saloon car, 
sponsored by Lord Nuffield to win 
foreign markets, has a guaranteed 
speed of 90 m p h. and Its suspen¬ 
sion is so good that the car can 
travel at 60 mph over a five-inch 
kerb without the occupants being 
aware of the bump. 

The BBC news in Welsh on 
Sundays is to be broadcast at 
12.50 instead of at 2 p in, follow¬ 
ing-complaints from Welsh Sun¬ 
day Schools. 

HAPPIER TIMES. Ipswich 
postal officials have stated that 
only one telegram in 100 gives 
bad news in these days. 

Five-shilling pieces, of the new 
cupro-nickel alloy, are to be 
issued again. 

The official military histories of 
the Second World War are to be 
in charge of Mr J. R. M. Butler, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. 

London is to have its first 
Welsh Industries Fair—for a 
week, beginning Neio Year’s Day. 


The new 15,000-ton passenger 
and cargo liner Athenic, launched 
at Queen's Island, Belfast, can 
carry about 80 passengers, more 
than 7000 tons of refrigerated 
cargo, and 4000 tons of general 
cargo. 

With an average of 1200 fewer 
wage-earners, the West Midland 
coalfields, from January 1 to 
November 23, produced 766,000 
more tons of coal than in the 
same period of 1945. 

AND IT DID. An electricity 
breakdown caused all the lights 
to go out at a Margate Theatre. 
The play being performed was 
Night Must Fall! 

During the first six months of 
this year there was a 20 per cent 
drop in the average monthly con¬ 
victions of young offenders. 

New pennies are being coined 
at the rate of 60 million a year. 

Lincolnshire farmers have 
planted eleven oak trees on high 
ground overlooking Lincoln to 
commemorate the raising of 
,£448,000 for the Red Cross Agri¬ 
culture Fund during the war. 

During the war 13,650 Scottish 
girls married men in the 
Dominion or Allied Forces. 


Youth News reel 


JAMBOREE. New Zealand 
Scouts are planning a World 
Scout Jamboree to be held in 
Auckland in 1949. At least 
1000 Scouts are expected from 
Australia, and other large groups 
from Britain, America, and the 
Pacific Islands. 

In addition to its 148.713 mem¬ 
bers at home the Boys Brigade 
has 12,000 overseas members, 
serving in 400 companies in 23 
countries. 

In recognition of a gallant but 
vain attempt to rescue a young 
woman from drowning, 15-year- 
old Patrol Leader Garner Sewell, 
of the 1st Ardglass (Northern 


Ireland) Scout Troop, has been 
aivarded the . Gilt Cross. 

KING’S ORDERLY. Corporal 
Gordon Chewings of the Royal 
Marines, who was formerly a 
Scout in the Christ Church 
Troop, Weston-super-Mare, has 
been chosen as personal orderly 
to the King on his forthcoming 
tour of South Africa, 

Daphne Blackball, aged 1G, of 
Chingford, Essex, was selected by 
the BBC from 100 girls to com¬ 
pere the “ Teen-age Television 
Programme.” 

The cookery classes at a Youth 
Club at Brightlingsea, Essex, are 
attended by more boys than 
girls. 
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MUSICIAN’S 

HOLIDAY 

Qver 2500 boys and girls from 
48 schools in Auckland, re¬ 
cently assembled in the city's 
town hall for a farewell concert 
to their much-loved conductor, 
Professor H. Hollinrake, who is 
leaving New Zealand for two 
years’ leave in England. 

A man with an enchanting per¬ 
sonality, a quick sense of fun, 
and a merry twinkle in his eye 
that sends a wave of beaming 
smiles sweeping over the faces 
of his choirs, Professor Hollin¬ 
rake has endeared himself to 
thousands of young New Zea¬ 
landers. 

Every year, after months of 
hard practice', he has conducted 
two grand school . festival con¬ 
certs in the Auckland Town Hall, 
and its walls have rung with the 
sweet, clear voices of youth 
chanting lovely traditional songs. 

For over ten years Professor 
Hollinrake has conducted these 
splendid concerts, and now he is 
taking a well-deserved rest. But 
his trip is not merely for 
pleasure, as he intends to study 
methods of teaching in England 
and to carry back with him new 
ideas for musical education and 
appreciation in the Dominion, 
and so continue his grand work. 

Model Aircraft 
Exhibition 

Young people interested in con¬ 
structing model planes will 
be keen to visit the Third 

National Model Aircraft Exhibi¬ 
tion which is open at the Dor- 
land Hall, Lower Regent Street, 
London, from December 12 to 

January 11 ( except Sundays, 

December 15, 22, 29, and Christ¬ 

mas and Boxing Days). The win¬ 
ning models from 12 areas in the 
Aero-modellers’ national competi¬ 
tion will be on view and the 
winner and runners-up for all 
Britain will be selected. 

This competition has been 
held in two classes, a Junior and 
a Senior for those below arid 
above the age of 1G on December 
31, 1946, the country having been 
divided into 12 areas, with senior 
and junior prizewinners in each. 

The models have been con¬ 
structed from the specially 
designed “Dorland ” plan. 

Going Up 



This German rocket, launched in 
USA, carried recording instruments 
including a cine-camera which photo¬ 
graphed the earth during the flight 
to a height of 65 miles. 



From Germany to Ireland , 

Children from the ruined cities of the Ruhr are here seen taking a walk in London while on their 
way to Eire, where, through the kindliness of the Irish Red Cross, they will stay for three years. 


Trying It Out 

Jn the cold dampness of late 
autumn most of us put camp¬ 
ing holidays out of our minds; 
but the Ministry of Education 
Inspectors do not. They have 
been attending a special refresher 
course in camp lore and organisa¬ 
tion in order to be ready for next 
year’s rush of campers. 

More and more people are 
braving the much-abused English 
weather and spending their holi¬ 
days and week-ends with a knap¬ 
sack on their back. This year 
about 500,000 people spent their 
holidays under canvas, the largest 
number ever known, and next 
year it is anticipated that the 
countryside will attract more 
than ever. 

When the hardy inspectors 
have finished their course, they 
will give their expert advice to 
youth organisation and school 
staffs, who in turn will pass it on 
to youngsters taking their first 
camping holiday next year. 

Light in Darkness 

Levi Lwanga, of Uganda, 
has told a heartening story 
of how, thanks to the Salvation 
Army, he came to see light in 
darkness. 

Dr Lwanga qualified for the 
East African Diploma in Medi¬ 
cine in 1942. Then he worked 
for fifteen months in Mulaga 
Hospital, Kampala, after which 
he was posted to take medical 
charge of the district of 
Karamoja, where he fell ill and 
lost his sight. 

In May 1945 Dr Lwanga was 
admitted to a School for the 
Blind in Nairobi run by the 
Salvation Army, where he 
learned to read with his hands, 
to write Braille, and to do several 
Other useful things. Later he 
was trained to do physiotherapy 
(treatment by heat, light, elec¬ 
tricity, and massage); and this 
blind doctor is now doing most 
valuable work again in his oid 
hospital in Uganda. 

GOOD SAMARITAN 

iuhe c N was delighted to hear 
this little tale of an act of 
kindness in a Suffolk village. 

In tiny West Row in Suffolk 
live Mr and Mrs Harvey, who are 
both chronic invalids. Every' 
month for the past 18 months 
someone has placed on their door¬ 
step a parcel containing milk, 
eggs, sugar, and chocolate. No 
one knows who this Good Samari¬ 
tan is, for he or she has never 
been seen, and there is no name 
-,on the parcel. 


COWS ON THE LINE 

A special train of 42 vans and 
one- passenger coach not long 
ago transported a whole farm 
from Berwickshire to Tetbury in 
Gloucestershire. During the 
350-mile journey the owner super¬ 
intended the milking of more 
than 100 cows. 

ALMOST HUMAN 

Jn the owl’s waking hours, 
which are those when most 
good people are asleep, he hoots, 
yelps, or shrieks—according as 
he is engaged, in a musical noc¬ 
turne with friends, or on a 
marauding foray. In other cir¬ 
cumstances he has a hiss to warn 
off strangers who intrude on his 
privacy, especially if with them 
they bring a camera. 

But when, secure, he sleeps, he 
snores as emphatically as any 
human being, and Mr Douglas 
Gordon, who has made a study 
of owls, tells of an occasion when 
an old country parson broke off 
his sermon to remark to his 
hearers that they “seemed to be 
pretty tired of his discourse”— 
and then realised that the 
snoring came from the owls in 
the belfry. 

The owl, however, is not alone 
in this. Cats snore; and so do 
hedgehogs; This we have on 
the authority of a well-known 
naturalist, who contributed to 
the B B C's monthly Nature 
Parliament in the Children’s 
Hour; and who said that on a 
quiet night, when more than one 
hedgehog was sleeping out in the 
hedges, it became almost an up¬ 
roar. 

For Sale in 

AD 2000 

JTfvw-rnun years may seem a 
long time to wait for a book, 
but this is the time for the com¬ 
pletion of the new General Cata¬ 
logue of Printed Books in the 
British Museum. 

In 1931 experts began work 
cataloguing the' six million -Vol¬ 
umes in the British Museum at 
the rate of four volumes of the 
catalogue a year. During the war 
they could only produce one a 
year, but they are now speeding 
up again. 

Bound strongly in red buckram, 
each of the 250 volumes will have 
about 500 pages. Up to date the 
compilers have reached the letter 
C, and they have produced 40 
volumes. 

Already 330 British and foreign 
subscribers have ordered the 250 
volumes. 


A Five-Year Plan 

Yhe Scripture Union, which is 
an auxiliary of the Children's 
Special Mission, is aiming at 
enrolling another million mem¬ 
bers. The Union was formed 
G7 years ago, and since then it 
has enrolled over a million 
yoking people, reading the Bible 
in GO different languages. The 
year 1947 is the first in the five- 
year cycle, so the young Bible 
readers have set themselves a 
splendid task for the future. 
Many of them are working 
enthusiastically as Branch Secre¬ 
taries. 

The Scripture Union has a 
plan for reading the Bible which 
does not involve a mechanical 
reading of the Books in the 
order in which they are published 
but creates interest through 
alternating between the Old and 
New Testaments. 

More information about the 
Scripture Union plan can be 
obtained from the Secretary, 
5 Wigmore Street, London, W 1. 

The Fisherman’s 
Blessing 

ifiiE new marine instrument, 
called the “fish-finding ’’ 
echo-sounder, which, as already 
told in the C N, locates moving 
masses of fish by picking up the 
sounds of their movements, was 
shown in London recently to 
trade commissioners of the 
Dominions, representatives of 
foreign governments, scientists, 
shipping experts, and foreign 
naval attaches. Over 100 goldfish 
in an aquarium were used, and 
as they dived and rose so a 
needle on an automatic graph 
registered their movements. 

The echo-sounder is an im¬ 
portant export item and there 
can be no doubt that this demon¬ 
stration will have brought in 
many orders from abroad. 
Already, countries overseas are 
receiving 85 per cent of produc¬ 
tion. 

TELLING THE PEOPLE 

ijiiie City of Birmingham 
J authorities have published 
the first number of a civic news 
sheet called Your Business. It 
contains a message from the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham, and all 
kinds of information about 
municipal matters which the 
citizens and ratepayers of Bir¬ 
mingham should know. Your 
Business even has a corner for 
some humour. 

This admirable publicity idea 
might well be adopted by other 
local governments. 


WHY SUE WAS 
MISSING 

This pleasing story of a little 
black terrier named Sue has just 
reached us from Folkestone. 

gtJE. trotting gently along one 
morning in search of adven¬ 
ture, came to the door of a 
restaurant. An attractive smell 
of cooking there caught her eager 
nose, and she set up such a 
frantic yelping and howling that 
someone let her in. Every day 
Sue called at this restaurant, and 
the chef always put aside a scrap 
or a bone for her. She had be¬ 
come a regular customer! 

One morning Sue did not 
arrive. The staff of the res¬ 
taurant did not worry—the little 
animal perhaps had more im¬ 
portant things to do. But when 
a third morning came with Sue 
still missing, something had to lie 
done; and before long people in 
the street were surprised to see a 
waiter in full dress going from 
door to door, carrying a small 
parcel. At last he came to an 
antique dealer’s, where a sur¬ 
prised assistant told him that 
Sue did live there and, further¬ 
more, that she teas engaged on 
important duties; she had seven 
puppies to take care of. 

The waiter handed over his 
little parcel of scraps “with the 
compliments ” of his restaurant, 
and went back to report that Sue 
was well and happy and, no 
doubt, would' soon be calling 
again—and perhaps introduce 
seven new customers. 


A Greek Had a 
Word For It 

Yo cement tile comradeship be¬ 
tween the men who built the 
ships and the lads who manned 
them Messrs Henry Robb & Co 
of Leith have published a book 
telling the adventures of the 
ships they built from 1939 to 1945. 

One story relates how a former 
classics master described the 
sound of a U-boat breaking up 
under water in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, adapting a word coined 
by Aristophanes 2000 years ago, 
near the same place. The word 
was Pompholagopaphlasma, and 
in The Frogs was used for the 
noise made by bubbles rising. 


Just William 



Ginger, William, Violet Elizabeth, 
and Egbert, the characters in the 
popular radio series, have been 
appearing in provincial theatres, and 
are due to play in London next week. 
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THE WHEAT Way Games <& Their Beginnings 
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Hockey 


&SAME SIMILAR TO 
HOCKEY WAS PLAYED 
BY THE ANCIENT 6KEEKS 


AT ATHENS IN l£27 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS' 
bISCCVEREb A 
BAS RELIEF FROM 
THE WALL BUILT BY 






THEHISTOCLES 

( w 4 a in 

449 SC ) 
SHowiNa Two 

PLAYERS IN A 

tosition 
Similar To 
the mooekn 

, ."BiiUY 
,<3 0FF- 



Ths (Same, however,PL cyRiSHEt. as Hurley in 
Ireland, as Shinty in Scotland, and as bandy in 

WALES. THE PRESENT HOCKEY ASSOCIATION WAS 

formed in i?ss, and international matches were 

INSTITUTED 10 YEARS LATER. 


The First known use of The word 

‘ HOCKEY • OCCURRED IN LOCAL LAWS 
PROCLAIMED IN ( 3 ALWAY (KCLMt>) WHEN 
"The H0RUN6E OF THE LIT/LL EAU 
WiTH HOME STAVES" 

WAS PROMOTED - !SZ7 ' 



" k LADIES' ASSOCIATION 
(NOW THE AU-ENSUHt 
womens Hockey association! 

WAS ESTABLISHED IN l £05 
AHCNS ITS ORIGINAL 

Holes assets stipulating 
that Flayers Should HEAR 

SERGE S«RTS REACHING 

To not less Than 6 inches 

FROM THE GROUND , WHITE 
CANALS SHIRTS 
An to Caps 


Puzzle For the Experts 


From the West 

Struggling With Winter 
in the St Lawrence 

A race against time is now on 
in North America to bring as 
large supplies as possible of grain 
to the hard-pressed countries of 
Europe. Very soon ice will com¬ 
pletely block the mouth of the 
lower St Lawrence River and 
thus close the most direct route 
from the great Canadian wheat 
fields. 

All along that route men have 
been working at high pressure to 
speed the transit of the much- 
needed grain to hungry Europe. 
From the great, terminal 
elevators of Port Arthur on the 
western shore of Lake Superior 
the wheat is poured into the 
long, barge-like, lake freighters 
which can load 100,000 bushels 
of grain an hour through their 
rows of continuous hatches. As 
the level of Lake Superior is 20 
feet above that of Lake Huron, 
the freighters, in their passage 
down the Great Lakes, pass 
through the famous Sault St 
Marie, or “,3oo ” Canal. The 
annual tonnage of shipping 
which passes through the Soo 
greatly exceeds that of either the 
Suez or the Panama Canals, so 
it is a very busy waterway 
indeed. 

Ice-Free Routes 

Arriving at Montreal the grain 
is, loaded on ocean-going steamers 
by means of suction pipes and 
the long voyage begins down the 
St Lawrence, with its thickly- 
wooded banks, past the little 
white villages with their gleam¬ 
ing church spires, and out into 
the open Atlantic. 

An alternative route is by 
railway through the Hudson- 
Mohawk gap in the Appalachian 
Mountains which gives New York 
easy access to the Great Lakes 
and the Middle West. Rail 
transport is dearer than water 
transport, so this route is more 
expensive, but it has the advan¬ 
tage of remaining open the whole 
year round. 

A third route from' the 
Canadian wheat prairies to 
Europe is westwards by way of 
Vancouver and the Panama 
Canal. This is the. longest of 
all, but it is being more used 
now because Vancouver harbour 
is ice-free throughout the winter. 


A Chinese 

r jpiiE experts, both American and 
Chinese, who are now trying 
to bring some order into the ex¬ 
traordinary confusion of China’s 
standards of weights and 
measures must be feeling that 
they are tackling one of the 
Labours of Hercules. The stan¬ 
dards vary so much from district 
to district in this vast country 
that an attempt is being made 
to switch to the metrical system 
and thus enable internal trade 
to be carried on more easily. 
Age-old custom dies hard, how¬ 
ever, and it will be a long time 
before a common standard of 
weights and measures becomes 
nation-wide. 

The trouble really began many 
centuries ago. Traditionally the 

The Pearls 

TfHE recent discovery of two fine 
J ‘~ pearls in mussels taken from 
the River Conway in Wales is a 
reminder that 2000 years ago the 
inland waters of these islands 
were famous for their pearls 
throughout the known world. 

British pearls are mentioned by 
the Roman historians Tacitus 
and Pliny, and Suetonius, 
another historian, mentions that 
they provided one of the reasons 
for Julius Caesar’s invasion of 
Britain in 55 c c. Pearls were 
highly prized among the Romans 
and were particular favourites of 
Caesar's. On one occasion he 
ordered a breastplate to be made, 
studded with British pearls, 
which he dedicated to the 
goddess Venus. 

Scottish pearls taken from the 
fresh-water mussels found in 


Chinese peasant paid his tax to 
the emperor in bushels of grain. 
This system worked well till one 
emperor hit upon the idea of 
quietly augmenting his revenue, 
not by increasing the number of 
bushels, but by increasing the 
measure of the bushel itself. If 
the change had stopped there 
little harm would have been 
done, but each succeeding 
emperor took a leaf out of the 
book of his ingenious ancestor 
and enlarged the size of the 
bushel still more. . Other units 
of weight, length, and 'volume 
were increased at the same time. 

The result of it all was that, 
at the birth of the Chinese 
Republic, when government 
officials made the first serious 

of Britain 

such rivers as the Spey, the Tay, 
and the Don, were well-known in 
the 14th century, as we learn 
from a reference to them in a 
statute of the goldsmiths of 
Paris. Later the industry of 
pearl-fishing became so lucrative 
that the Crown acquired a mono¬ 
poly of it. 

Queen Victoria was fond of 
Scottish pearls and started a 
fashion in collecting them. As a 
consequence there was a boom in 
pearl-fishing in the rivers of the 
Eastern Highlands during the 
1860’s. In 1864 it was estimated 
that £12,000 worth of pearls were 
found in Scotland. 

A famous queen of ancient 
times, Cleopatra, is said to have 
crushed a magnificent pearl 
valued at £80,000 into wine and 
swallowed it! 


attempt to standardise the 
system of weights and measures 
throughout the country, it was 
found that there were hundreds 
of different units in daily use. 
To add to the confusion, stan¬ 
dards of measurement varied not 
only from village to village but 
also from trade to trade. The 
carpenter’s yard was quite 
different from the tailor's. 

A Makeshift System 

Faced with this problem, the 
experts decided to adopt the 
metric system as China's stan¬ 
dard. The solution was not quite 
so simple as that, however, for 
it meant that millions of instru¬ 
ments used in weighing and 
measuring, a large proportion of 
them differing one from the 
other, would have to be aban¬ 
doned suddenly with nothing to 
take their place. 

To ease the difficulty of the 
change-over the authorities have 
fallen back upon the one—two— 
three system in general use in 
the Chinese cities. This is so- 
called because the unit of volume 
equals one litre, two units of 
weight equal one ■ kilogram, and 
three units of length equal one 
metre. This system is only a 
makeshift for the time being 
until plans for introducing the 
metric system are complete. 

The sooner a universal code is 
ready the better, for, owing to 
the confusion that still- exists, 
particularly in the country 
districts, the exchange of goods 
and produce is very difficult. 

, The rapacious emperor who 
started it all has much to answer 
for. 


The Lifebuoy 
Sheep 

And the Boy Who 
Clung On 

TJ^he unfortunate collision in the 
Mersey not long ago, when 
200 cattle were thrown into the 
water is a reminder that most 
animals are swimmers, even 
though they may not like the 
water. 

There were no sheep concerned 
in the Mersey misadventure, but 
they, too, can swim if the need 
arise. A very singular proof of 
this fact lingers in the minds of 
all who have read the story of 
the wreck of the Royal George. 
When this great vessel, our fore¬ 
most warship of the period, over¬ 
turned and sank off Spithead in 
1782, carrying down with her 
ever 800 officers, men, . women, 
and children, a little boy was 
saved by what seemed almost a 
miracle. 

His father and mother were 
both drowned, and he was 
thrown into the water to what 
seemed inevitable death. But a 
sheep had been cast out of the 
ship with him, and in his 
despairing efforts the boy 
managed to grasp its wool as it 
swam by him. The animal towed 
its little supercargo and kept 
.him up. A rescuer who had put 
off in a boat rowed to the spot 
and saved the lad, and, finding 
later that he was an orphan, 
adopted him as his own son. 

So sheep, like practically all 
other four-legged creatures, swim 
by instinct when really forced to 
exert a faculty of whose existence 
they are unconscious. 

ISLAND UTOPIA 

fJIhe first stages in setting up 
an "island paradise” have 
been made by a group of 
Americans who propose to 
colonise one of the smallest of 
the Bay Islands off the coast of 
Honduras. 

The community, which will be 
limited to about 20 families, are 
all vegetarians, and they will not 
smolje or drink alcohol. Their 
code of living will be guided by 
the principles of the brotherhood 
of man. Agriculture will be their 
main occupation. 

The only Englishman among 
the settlers will be 21-year-old 
Peter. O'Brien, of Glenfield, 
Leicestershire, who hopes to join 
them shortly. 


WHO WAS HE? 



FEBRUARY 22. 1732, 

AT BRIDGES CREEK, VIRGINIA. 
USA, HE WAS BORN. 

Most of his boyhood was 

SPENT AT MOUNT VERNON, 
SHOWN ABOVE, ONE OF THE 
FAMILY ESTATES 


© 

He had little schooling, 

AT 16 HE CARRIED OUT A 
SURVEY, ON HORSEBACK. OF 
LORD FAIRFAX'S ESTATE NEARBY, 
PLEASED WITH HIS WORK, LORD 
FAIRFAX HAD HIM APPOINTED MM 
A PUBLIC SURVEYOR. 



© Hr 23 HE COMMANDED 
THE KING'S VIRGINIA FORCES 
AGAINST THE FRENCH. AFTER 
THE WAR HE MARRIED. IN 1759. 

IN 1774 HE WAS APPOINTED BY 
VIRGINIA AS A DELEGATE TO THE 
FIRST CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 

THE NEXT YEAR HE WAS APPOINTED 
C-IN-C OF THE AMERICAN ARMIES FOR 
THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE '(1773-83). 




Picture-Story of a Great American 

ST 

Era IS SUCCESS IN THAT WAR 
MADE HIM THE NATIONAL HERO. 

AND ON MARCH 4. 1789, HE 
STARTED A FOUR-YEAR TERM 
AS THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF 
USA. THE PICTURE SHOWS HIM 
MAKING HIS FIRST SPEECH AS ,. , 

PRESIDENT M 



In 1793 HE WAS UNANIMOUSLY 
RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT. BUT HE 
REFUSED TO STAND FOR A THIRD 
TERM IN 1797, AND RETIRED TO 
MOUNT VERNON. HE DIED ON 
DECEMBER 14, 1799 

WHO WAS HE ? 

SS£\ BACK .PACE 
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Radar Aids 


A search for oil has just been started beneath the Atlantic 
Ocean, around the Bahama Islands off the coast of 
Florida, where in most places the sea is only 20 feet deep. 


Oil has already been obtained from beneath the water at 
much greater depths in Lake Maracaibo in Venezuela, but the 
search off the Bahamas is especially interesting because of the 
scientific methods being used. 


The search is being carried 
out by scientists with their 
headquarters on board a ship 
from which a diving-bell is 
lowered to the sea bed. In the 
diving-bell is an instrument 
known as a “gravimeter,” which 
measures the force of gravity, 
and from these measurements a 
map will be made showing the 
various rock strata buried below 
this part of the sea and whether 
they arc likely to contain crude 
oil. The operator in the diving- 
bell has various safety devices, 
such as an escape hatch, a com¬ 
pressed air blower to free the 
chamber should it become stuck 
in the mud, and a telephone 
connection to the ship. 

Radar Screen Replaces 
the Diviner 

Because it is important to 
know exactly where each of the 
tests is carried out, radar targets 
have been set up at various 
points: these are picked up on 
the radar- screen on the ship 
and enable the navigator there 
to plot his exact position. These 
methods are a far cry from those 
used in the early days of the 
search for oil, when it was not 
unusual to employ a diviner. 

Most potential oil - bearing 
strata are buried beneath layers 
of hard rock through which no 
oil or gas is able to escape, and 
can only be found with the aid 
of scientists using elaborate in¬ 
struments. The methods they 
employ are based upon a know¬ 
ledge of the conditions under 
which oil -was first' formed, 
millions of. years ago. ' 

The first step is to prepare an 
exact map of the territory to be 
searched; maps of unexplored 
country are usually made from 
a series of aerial photographs. 

Prom this map a geologist 
decides which areas deserve 


m 
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A radar target on a float 


further examination. Then he 
probably inspects the surface 
rocks and sometimes obtains 
samples, known as “cores,” from 
beneath the surface. This is 
done with a shallow drilling out¬ 
fit, and shows how the rock 
strata below the ground com¬ 
pare with those on the surface. 
The oilmen, who have a 
picturesque language of their 
own, refer to the geologist as a 
Rock-Hound, and his assistant 
naturally becomes a Pebble-Pup. 

By means of cores it is possible 
in the early stages of prospecting 
to obtain detailed knowledge of 
the layers of rock to a depth of 
a few hundred feet: but lower 
down the rock formation is. 
often quite different, and to 
study this the geologist has to 
call in other scientists, known 
as geophysicists, who, by means 
of various measurements taken 
with instruments, can explore the 



A torsion balance station on timber piles in a Sumatra swamp 


the Quest For Oil 



ii I' . fvai i.& 

The mast of the first ship to ba specially equipped with radar in the 
search for oil under the ocean bed. On the top is the wave-guide, which 
picks up targets as far as 18 miles distant, thus enabling the navigator to 
map the testing sites with accuracy. 


underground strata thousands 
of feet below the earth’s surface. 

The application of geophysics 
to the search for oil is relatively 
new, but it has already proved 
extremely helpful in the finding 
of new oilfields. Its first success 
was in 1925, when an instrument 
known as the “torsion balance ” 
was tried out in the United 
States. This measures changes in 
the force of gravity at the sur¬ 
face which are caused by differ¬ 
ences in the rock formations 
below. 

Although an extremely accu¬ 
rate and sensitive instrument, 
however, it is not suitable for 
use in the rugged country where 
oil-seekers often have to operate, 
and It has largely been replaced 
by the gravimeter, which can 
be used anywhere. This also 
measures changes in the force 
of gravity, varying according to 
the density of different masses 
of rock, and some are so sensitive 
that they will measure differ¬ 
ences in gravity as small as that 
between the top of' a table and 
the floor on which it stands. 

The Flying Eye Makes 
a Magnetic Chart 

In addition to the gravimeter 
survey being carried out off the 
Bahamas, other instruments are 
being, used to measure the 
magnetic forces in the same 
area. One of these is the 
Flying Eye, used during the 
war to detect submerged U-boats 
which lay in wait for shipping 
but were too deep to be dis¬ 
covered by ordinary, visual or 
radar methods of search. Re¬ 
cording everything it sees in the 
form of a continuous magnetic 
chart, the Flying Eye is an 
improvement of an instrument 
known as the magnetometer. 

Magnetic force varies greatly 
with different types of rock, and 
from these changes much can 
be learnt of the nature and 
formation of the rock strata 
below the earth's surface, and 
hence of their oil-bearing possi¬ 
bilities. A magnetometer, carried 
in a special case trailed from 
an aeroplane by means of a long 
cable, can be used to map out 
the sub-strata of hundreds of 
square miles of land in a few 
hours; it is especially useful in 
prospecting rough country and 
areas covered by water which 
cannot easily be explored by any 
other means. 


But the most spectacular of 
all geophysical methods is prob¬ 
ably the seismic survey. Seismo¬ 
graphs have long been used to 
study earthquakes, but it is only 
about 20 years since they were 
first used in searching for oil. 
The first thing is to arrange for 
an artificial earthquake. This is 
achieved by exploding a charge 
of gelignite that has been buried 
in the ground. This sets up 
vibrations which travel down 
and are reflected or refracted 
back when they meet a rock 
with a different density from 
that through which the wave 
started its travels. According to 
the time taken by the vibrations 
to return to the surface, it is 
possible to calculate the position 
of the various layers of rock and 
their depth down to as far as 
20,000 feet. This seismic method 
was largely responsible for the 


discovery of the English oilfield 
at Eakring near Nottingham. 

Information obtained by these 
methods is sufficient to map 
the position of all the buried 
strata which may be oil-bearing: 
but it is not possible to tell 
whether or not they really con¬ 
tain oil until a well has been 
drilled, possibly for many 
thousands of feet. The deepest 
well drilled so far is over 16,000 
feet down, and this was finally 
given up without oil being found. 

Searching For Oil by 
Electrical Methods 

Since drilling is an expensive 
operation, the oilmen still hope 
to find some way of knowing 
whether the oil is there without 
having to sink a well; and it is 
hoped that this may prove 
possible by electrical methods 
already being used with success 
in logging the amount of oil in 
an existing oilfield. The electrical 
resistance of oil-bearing strata 
differs very much from that of 
the surrounding rock, so that by 
measuring the resistance between 
two wells it is often possible to 
obtain a chart which gives an 
indication of the amount of oil 
contained in the intervening area. 
In cases where wells do not exist 
accurate measurements can at 
present usually be made only at 
shallow depths. 

In - most oil-prospecting it is 
still necessary to rely upon such 
instruments as we have de¬ 
scribed. and although none of 
these can actually prove the 
existence of oil. the information 
they give is extremely valuable. 
Their importance is illustrated 
by the fact that out of a total 
of 5613 exploratory wells drilled 
In the USA in 1945 no fewer 
than 4812 were based on pre¬ 
liminary geological and geo¬ 
physical surveys. 



Taking readings with an instrument on a sandstone formation in Montana 
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Seaplane Craft 

Who would not be the proud owner of this fine model seaplane ? Driven by a small petrol- 
engine, it was one of those entered in a recent competition for model-aircraft builders in Moscow. 


Queen of Egypt 50 Centuries Ago 

The Name Inscribed on the Fragments 


Cats and Dock 
Life 

'J'here has been much ado re¬ 
cently on the question of 
more meat for workers in heavy 
industries, and now we learn that 
the needs of certain dock workers 
have been the subject of an 
inquiry. That humane body. 
Our Dumb Friends’ League, has 
been paying attention to the 
meat ration of the cats in 
London’s Docks. 

Happily, these cats are well 
catered for by the Port of London 
Authority, and are among the 
most well-fed members of the 
community. They are actually 
on the strength of the P L A, and 
since the early part of the 19th 
century their welfare has been 
the direct responsibility of the 
various departmental officers; 
and so the P L A was able to tell 
the Dumb Friends’ League that 
each cat receives a weekly ration 
of one pound of the very best 
cats’ meat, which is regularly 
supplied by a contractor. In 
addition to the meat (often 
supplemented, we understand, by 
the cats themselves, who like an 
occasional tasty morsel off the 
ration), there is a daily milk 
supply, delivered all the year 
round. . 

Although dock cats are some¬ 
what wild by nature, the C N 
correspondent was fortunate 
enough to interview a cat rather 
tamer than the rest—a Hr 
Thomas JPooscatt, who, it seemed, 
spoke for all Dockland cats. 
Wearing a grin that the famous 
Cheshire Cat would envy, Mr 
Pooscatt purred, "Yes, I’m very 
happy, thank- you. There is 
plenty of food and good quarters, 
and I’m free to work and rest 
when I like. And ”—here he 
seemed to scowl, as much as a 
cat can scowl—“there are no 
dogs! That is civilisation!” 

With this solemn pronounce: 
ment Mr Pooscatt purred a fare¬ 
well, and with tail . carried 
majestically in the air, vanished 
round the corner of a large 
warehouse. 


Sakkara, south of Cairo, a 
great tomb has been laid bare 
to throw more light on Egypt’s 
earliest history. It is in (he 
cemetery near the ancient Step 
Pyramid which stands like a 
milestone between the era when 
the history was in part legend 
and the history which was 
written. The written history 
begins with the Pharaohs of the 
Dynasties. Before that it- was a 
history mainly deciphered from 
such relics as they left behind 
them when they died, to be 
buried with them. 

The First Dynasty of rhe 
Pharaohs began about 3500 e c; 
the Step Pyramid some five cen¬ 
turies later. The earliest tombs 
were rude and narrow, providing 
just enough room for the pro¬ 
vision of things it was thought 
fitting for the dead to take with 


What Is It ? 



Developed in America, this queer¬ 
looking device is used to prevent 
Jack Frost from harming the orchards. 
Using infra-red heat, generated by 
an oil flame, it raises the temperature 
as much as eight degrees. 


them on this their last journey. 
But with the progress towards a 
new era "the tomb was con¬ 
tinually enlarged, and that now 
excavated at Sakkara is a brick- 
panelled chamber 142 feet by 
51 feet, and was six feet high with 
painted plaster walls. Its con¬ 
tents were almost destroyed by 
tomb robbers who, about a hun¬ 
dred years after it was built, first 
plundered it and their burnt it to 
destroy their traces. However, 
the charred remains of a great 
coffin remain, within which are 
the burnt fragments of the bones 
of the woman who has lain there 
these 5000 years. 

The coffin was surrounded by 
great pottery wine jars which 
survived, but the sealings on 
which archaeologists depend for 
identification of the ownership of 
the tombs have been so injured 
that they can hardly be made 
out. Yet enough remains to 
make it probable that it is the 
royal tomb of Queen Merneith, 
who was either the wife of Zer, 
a king of the First Dynasty, or 
his. daughter, who was the wife 
of a later king of the same 
-Dynasty. 

Queen Merneith’s name, which 
means “beloved of the goddess 
Neitli,” was found on some frag¬ 
ments of stone vases on the floor; 
on the north side of the burial 
chamber was a large boat grave 
such as was provided only for 
kings and queens to take them 
over the dark waters between 
this world and the next. 

- But the most valuable evidence 
from this and other tombs of 
other royal people of that by¬ 
gone day, comes from vases of 
alabaster, basalt, schist and 
crystal, of fine workmanship, 
which reveal that even at that 
remote day the arts of living as 
well as of burial were by no 
means just beginning, but they 
had a long period of development 
behind them.- "The Stone Age 
had gone, giving place to the Age 
of Copper, and to the oldest 
metal tools in the world. 


T/ic Cfi/rVrcn’s ! 
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Help Them 
Nov/ 

L ike many other friends of the 
nation's children the CN 
has been saddened by the news 
that the Government arc unable 
at present to take any big steps 
towards alleviating the lot of the 
thousands of children living in 
public institutions and orphan¬ 
ages. 

The recent report of-tlie Curtis 
committee -revealed that more 
than 120,000 children arc the 
direct responsibility of the State. 
While none of them are being 
ilitrcatcd most of them crave for 
that personal affection and secur¬ 
ity which only home life can give, 
and they cannot receive it unless 
flic nation provides it for them. 
Already the Government has sent 
out a strongly-worded circular 
to all the authorities concerned 
with the welfare of children. But 
the C N believes this is not 
enough. Britain’s future is in the 
well-being of her children, and 
where thousands of them arc 
deprived of home life—through 
no fault of their own—it is the 
nation’s duty to make up for that 
loss in every possible way. 

Government action, however, 
depends on people. The 
right sort of people arc wanted 
to act as foster-parents to chil¬ 
dren without homes. Surely 
Britain has enough warm-lieartcd 
people willing to open their home 
to “ one of these little ones ” ? 
A call in the name of a child has 
never long been unheeded in this 
country. Let that call be sounded 
now ! Let it bo sounded 120,000 
times if necessary! 

gui if children cannot all have 
homes they must be given 
the next best tiling—a cheerful, 
friendly, loving place where in a 
great family of other children 
they can be given the guardian¬ 
ship of a wise and understanding 
adult. It is reported that there is 
a sad lack of suitable young men 
and women willing to work for 
children in hostels and nurseries. 
But has the call to them been 
made, insistent and urgent ? Let 
that call to youth be sounded 
now ; let it be sounded far and 
wide ! 

The C N believes that if the 
Government show themselves to 
be in earnest, and act now, they 
will gain an overwhelming re¬ 
sponse from people eager to help; 
and we consider this cause to be 
of the first urgency even among 
all the urgent affairs which now 
claim Parliament’s attention. e 

Ouitaix cannot afford to neglect 
one single child. Sjunpalliy, 
understanding, love—these form 
a priceless part of every child’s 
birthright. Until some brave, 
new attempt is made to bring 
them - to these many tens of 
thousands of children who are 
the nation’s charges, they will 
remain a reproach to th'c Govern¬ 
ment and the saddest burden on 
the national conscience. 


Battle of Britain House 

Tt is - particularly appropriate 
that a memorial to the young 
men who fought and gave tlicir 
lives in the Battle of Britain 
should take the form of a Youth 
Centre. 

Franklin House with its ten 
acres of land at Nortlvwood in 
Middlesex is to be renamed 
Battle of Britain House and is 
to be run by the North-West 
Middlesex Youth Committee. 
An appeal for funds to purchase 
the property is being launched 
and the present owners, King’s 
College, Cambridge, who have 
agreed to sell for /io,ooo, have 
opened the fund with a gift of 
£500. 

The new centre will hold 120 
youths from all sections of the 
British family of nations, and 
they will bo trained for leader¬ 
ship in tlie Youth Movement. 

-++- 

A GREAT GAME 

ynE Oxford and Cambridge 
match at Twickenham has 
recalled the best thing ever 
written about Rugby football— 
Sir John Squire’s epic po cm on 
a Battle of the"Blues long ago— 
and we have lingered once more 
over the closing lines :■ 

I have seen this day men in the 
beauty of movement, 

A gallant jaw set, the form cf a 
hero that flaw, 

Cunning, a selfless flinging cf 
self in the fray, 

Strength, compassion, control, the 
obeying of laws, 

Victory, and a struggle against 
defeat , . 

The beauty of this is the same as 
the beauty of flowers, 

And of eagles and lions and 
mountains and oceans and 
stars . . . 

Not all enthusiasts will see 
such poetry in the splendour of 
the struggle, but every one of 
them will stoutly maintain that 
rugger is the greatest game to 
play and watch, and the Varsity 
match best of all. 



Under the Ec 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If a ventriloquist's 
doJI is a figure of 
speech 


^ shop is advertising for an in¬ 
visible mender. But before 
engaging her lie wants to sec her. 

a 

MAX .has a watch that has travelled. 
:o,ooo miles. Wherever he loch 
it it went. 

0 

Jt takes a long time for flic British 
people to move, says a writer. 
Because there are not enough houses 
to move into. 

0 

'JfllE railways need waking up, says 
a traveller. But you must net 
disturb the sleepers. 

0 

■Y CORRESPOXDE.vr asks if it is best 
to sleep on your back. We 
prefer a mattress. 
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THINGS SAID 

f 'ourLETE cowards are almost 
non-existent. 

. General Slim 

{;■ children were taught in the 
schools to appreciate kind¬ 
ness and tolerance, they would 
>'ot be likely to grow up to be 
Nazis and Fascists. 

Kenneth Lindsay, M P 

Viusic is an international lan¬ 
guage. Its meaning tran¬ 
scends the limitations of ordinary 
human intercourse. 

The Prime Minister 

| rxi.v wish everybody in the 
world was as happy as I am. 
Mrs L. Randall, 
on her 103rd birthday 

Axe of the many tragedies of 
war is that it is not good 
•T a nation to be conquered. 
Jut it is not good for people to 
;c conquerors. 

Bonn Lay, M P 

iFheke should be one Ministry 
I responsible for the care 
Lid welfare of children. 

1 Cyril Dnmplclon, M P 

\ -~- 

Cricket Comrades 

r y hat famous England and 
"Yorkshire cricketer of j'es- 
terday, Herbert Sutcliffe, has 
l ;t forgotten old friends. 

Two other fine England 
cricketers of the past, Len 
3 'vaund of Somerset and Philip 
Mead of Hampshire, have fallen 
•n bad times ; Braund has lost 
both legs, and Mead is blind. 
So Herbert Sutcliffe has started 
1 fund to bring some comfort to 
them in their distress. 

, Herbert Sutcliffe’s great¬ 
hearted action is in keeping 
Pith tlic finest traditions of 
nir great national game. Like 
ithcr team games, cricket begets 
:nduring comradeship. 

JUST AN IDEA 
f As Addison wrote, II ’hat sculp- 
iire is to a block of marble, 
dneation is to a hitman soul. 


tor's Table | 

ew steps should be taken to speed 
" up building. Door steps ? 

0 _ 

5O.VE people find it difficult to drop 
the handles to their names. Think 
ley carry weight. 

3 

\ man says lie lias never found it 
easy to catch a bus. If he . 
iractiscs he will get on. 

3 

| I'HER wants to knew heiu to step 
his son burning the candle at both 
r.ds 1 . Hare electric light installed. 

3 

Americans are making shoes from 
petrol. That’s the spirit. 

■ 3 



’0 matter cn which bench they sit 
icy cun always drop off. 


The Sunny North 

yon lone Atlautic-laslied islands 
of the Outer Hebrides, often 
described as fog-bound wilder¬ 
nesses and the misty islands of 
the Highlands, arc not so gloomy 
after all. 

Windswept Tircc was the 
sunniest place in Britain during 
November and on other islands 
flowers bloomed while the rest of 
Britain shivered. A bee buzz¬ 
ing outside a window in Inver¬ 
ness-shire was admitted and fed 
on a mixture of sugar and water. 
It returned seven times for its 
free rations. 

Mr Compton Mackenzie, the 
novelist, who owns a Hebridean 
island, says that Tircc and 
Stornoway have only three 
foggy days a year. At these 
places good vision days amount 
to 131 and 292 respectively, 
while Edinburgh has but 62 
clear vision days a year. 

In 1946, at least, it seems that 
we should have travelled North 
in search of sunshine ! 

GRACIOUS GIVING 

A oraciousxi-.ss in giving that 
doth make 

The smallest gift greatest, and 
a sense most meek 
Of worthiness, that doth not fear 
to take 

From others, but which always 
fears to speak 

Its thanks in utterance, for the 
giver’s sake. 

• James Russell Lowell 

—♦+— 

Adopting a Ship 

T11 at excellent organisation, 
the British Ship Adoption 
Society, which enables schools 
in Britain to " adopt ” mer¬ 
chant ships, recently held an 
interesting exhibition in London. 
Since it was founded in 1936 the 
Society has grown so that now 
826 schools are in close touch 
with 1200 merchant ships. 

At the exhibition were shown 
letters written to schools by 
ships’ officers, and samples of 
calendars and cards made by 
schoolchildren for their adopted 
ships. A11 impressive exhibit 
was a line scale model of their 
adopted ship, the Blairclova, 
made by the boys of Wembley 
Hill Senior Mixed School. 

The Society is doing a splendid 
educational work. The sailors 
greatly appreciate the letters 
and mementoes they. receive, 
and flic boys and girls them- 
1 selves find that the letters de¬ 
scribing foreign countries and 
ships’ cargoes, the photographs, 
and souvenirs, make geography 
come to life. They sec the world 
through a seaman’s 0}-cs. 

They acquire, too, a pride and 
interest in our glorious Merchant 
Service, the basis of our national 
livelihood; ' 

The Way to Happiness 

Ho your duty to yourself iinmc- 
(liately; love Nature and 
Books ; seek these, and you will be 
happy ; for virtuous friendship and 
love, and knowledge of mankind 
must inevitably accompany these, 
all tilings thus ripening in their due 
season. William Wordsworth 


December 14, 1946 

Fish-Eating By Law 

Herrings For Everybody 

’T’he Herring Industry Board has some splendidly ambitious 
plans for the future. In five years’ time they hope to pro¬ 
vide a herring a week for everyone in Great Britain. 


In the Board's annual report, 
recently published (Stationery 
Office, 6d), the target is set of 
landing approximately 3,000,000 
crans of herring a year, twice the 
number landed in 1933. A cran 
is about 750 herrings. It is 
hoped that this huge number, 
which could be caught without 
permanently reducing the size ot 
the herring shoals in the sea, will 
be reached by 1051. 

To catch these millions of 
herrings a modem fleet of 1000 
vessels, as well as smaller vessels, 
will be used, employing about 
12,000 fishermen. 

Food in Reserve 

New methods of quick freezing 
will make it possible to keep 
quantities of herrings in cold 
storage to be sold during times 
of scarcity, and also to send 
frozen herrings to markets at 
present inaccessible. 

It is estimated that our home 
consumption of fresh herrings 
could be doubled to 450,000 crans 
a year, and that we could eat 
..another 450.000 crans as bloaters, 
kippers, and red herrings. An 
export figure of 250,000 crans a 
year should also be attained. 

The surplus herrings will be 
sent to factories for edible oil to 
be extracted. The dried part of 
the fish left after this process 
can be made into cattle food, as 
it is rich in protein. It is even 
hoped to produce from this dried 
part of the herring a human food 
which would be welcome in 
tropical countries where there is 
often a great deficiency of 
protein in foodstuffs. 

It is heartening to see Britain’s 
grand old fishing industry in so 
optimistic a mood. For an 
ancient industry it is indeed. We 
might just as well have a 
national song about the Fried 
Fish of Old England as about its 
Roast Beef. In medieval days 
our people ate far more fish than 
meat because England was still 
a Roman Catholic country and 
her devout citizens ate fish 
instead of meat on 296 days of 
the year—in Lent, on Fridays, 
and other fast days. 

When the Reformation came 


this practice fell swiftly into dis¬ 
use, and the fishing industry was 
faced with ruin. This was a 
serious matter, for the country 
depended to a great extent on 
fishermen to provide sailors for 
the Navy and the merchant 
ships. So, although England irad 
become a Protestaht country, 
laws were passed attempting to 
enforce the eating of fish only on 
fast days and during Lent. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s time “ a politic 
ordinance on fish eating” was 
passed—somewhat unwillingly— 
by Parliament, which imposed a 
fine of £3, or three months’ im¬ 
prisonment, on anyone eating 
flesh on fast days. 

These laws, however, do not 
seem to have been much ob¬ 
served; indeed, Puritans made a 
point of ostentatiously eating 
meat on fast days, and in 1620 
John Taylor, the waterman poet, 
wrote: “... if any super¬ 

fluous feasting or gormandising, 
paunch-cramming assembly do 
meet, it is so ordered that it must 
be either in Lent, upon a Friday 
or a fasting; for the meat does 
not relish well except it be sauced 
with disobedience and contempt 
of authority.” 

Nevertheless, our forefathers’ 
liking for fish on any day of the 
year increased, and our great 
industry can today look forward 
to many more centuries of in¬ 
creasing Britain’s strength and 
wealth. 

Birds Feed Sheep 

gHEEF-owNERS in some parts of 
Australia look upon galahs 
as good friends, for these pretty 
pink cockatoos have actually been 
responsible for keeping sheep 
alive in drought-stricken areas. 
The birds gather in thousands to 
feed on seeds and shoots of 
mulga, whitewood, and other 
trees, and .while feeding drop 
much nutritious foliage to the 
ground, where it is eagerly eaten 
by the hungry sheep. Fruit¬ 
growers. of course, take an un¬ 
favourable view of the activities 
of these birds, but sheep-owners 
say that without the foliage 
dropped by them many more 
sheep would die. 


7 

Future Grenada 
Farmers 

A T Grenada, in the British West 
Indies, the Colonial Develop¬ 
ment and Welfare funds arc 
helping education. Three new 
schools have been established: 
the Tantccn camp, a war estab¬ 
lishment, now being used as 
a secondary school; a junior 
school built at Mount Pleasant, 
Carriacou, where the children 
can have school dinners in clean 
and attractive surroundings, and 
the school lives up to Us name, 
being more pleasant by having 
lattice work along the corridors 
which gives good ventilation; and 
third, a replacement of the. 
former school at.Grand Roy. 

. The school at Grand Roy will 
cater fer over 500 children and 
cost £10,700. Of particular in¬ 
terest and importance is the 
scheme which will operate here 
for instruction in agriculture. 
This will benefit the children who 
take the course by giving them 
an understanding of their work 
and a satisfaction in then- 
labours when , they become 
successful farmers. 


STAMP NEWS 



Thru stamp in the picture 
below is one issued by 
France in commemoration of the 
Uncsco Conference in Paris which 
is due to close 
o n December 
15. 

(Ane of four 
Gibraltar 
stamps which 
were sold not 
long ago for 
£620 was of 
the peculiar 
"no vain e” 
issue. These 
were issued in 
1889, and the stamps’ different 
values were afterwards added by 
overprinting. 


]\Jext year the Government of 
x South Africa is to issue 
special Id, 2d, and 3d stamps in 
celebration of the royal visit to 
the Union. 


^ J an y precious stamps will bo 
^ A seen at the British Philatelic 
Exhibition which opens at the 
Imperial Institute, London, on 
December 28; among them will 
be rare Mauritius stamps en¬ 
graved in 1847 and worth £45,000 
each. 



THIS ENGLAND 


A ploughing team on a farm above the ccnturics- 
o!d village church at Horton Kirby in Kent 
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A Literary Hoax 

of the most famous hoaxes of literary history has been 
^ recalled by the request of the Ossianic Club of Glasgow 
that a Chair of Celtic should be endowed at Glasgow University. 


Ossian was a legendary Irisn 
hero and bal’d who in the third 
century was associated with 
Pionn and other warriors at the 
court of Tara. According to 
tradition, having been lured 
away by the daughter of the 
King of the Land of Youth, he 
spent 300 years in that fairyland, 
and emerged from it old and 
decrepit. He eventually met 
St Patrick, who baptised him. 

Only a very few scholars knew 
tlie name of Ossian when, in 1762, 
a Scotsman, James Maepherson, 
published Fingal, an epic in six 
books, which he claimed to have 
translated from Gaelic verse 
written by Ossian. This epic, 
which includes the story of the 
invasion of Ireland by Swaran, 
King of Lochlin (Denmark), and 
of its deliverance by the aid of 


HOLIDAY WORK 

'J'he scheme whereby students 
of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology spend 
their summer vacation working 
with industrial firms so as to 
gain experience has grown. 
Some 583 students availed them¬ 
selves of this service in 1946 as 
against only 31 in 1934, when the 
scheme was started. 

This year, too,' the Imperial 
College has developed the inter¬ 
national exchange of students, 
and 19 foreign students, under 
Imperial College arrangements, 
came to work during their vaca¬ 
tion with British firms, and 21 
British students went to work in 
industries oversea. It is hoped 
to increase this interchange next 
summer. 

— Bedtime Corner - 

A Shopping 



their Christmas shopping, and 
then went to have ices. 


“I wish we had enough 
money left for another one,” 
sighed Jerry. 

“I'd rather have a little 
Christmas tree,” said Jenni¬ 
fer. There were really huge 
ones which reached to the 
roof, down to tiny ones in 
pots, and it was these that 
fascinated Jennifer, for she 
thought one on which to 
hang the presents she made 
for her dolls would be lovely. 

As they came out of the 
big store a crowd of people 
were watching cameramen 
getting ready to film a street 
scene. 

One important-looking man 
seemed very upset about 
something until his eyes fell 
on Jennifer and Jerry. 

“These two will do splen- 


Ossian’s father, Fingal, King of 
Morven (North-West Scotland), 
caused a sensation, but met with 
a mixed reception in literary 
circles. Thomas Gray, the poet, 
suspected its authenticity, and 
Dr Samuel Johnson, after mak¬ 
ing investigations, roundly de¬ 
clared in his Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland 
that the translation of Ossian 
was a forgery. 

Annoyed at this, Maepherson 
challenged the Doctor to a duel. 
The response was a characteristic 
one. He purchased a stout oaken 
staff, and wrote to Maepherson: 
Any violence offered me I shall 
do my best to repel, and what 
I cannot do myself the law shall 
do for me. I hope I shall never 
be deterred from detecting what 
I think a cheat by the menaces 
of a ruffian. 

Maepherson never made any 
serious attempt to rebut the 
accusation of forgery, and it is 
almost certain that, although he 
may have included scraps of 
legends picked up in the high¬ 
lands of Scotland, most of what 
he ascribed to Ossian was written 
by himself. 

That, however, did not prevent 
his “ translation ” from being a 
work of art, for he displayed 
great skill in capturing the 
atmosphere of melancholy ten¬ 
derness of the ancient legends, 
while some of his descriptions of 
the wild Scottish scenery are 
very striking. It thus helped to 
bring about that romantic move¬ 
ment in poetry which broke 
away from the polished society 
Verse of the 18th century and 
culminated in the masterpieces 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge. 


Adventure 

didly,” he almost shouted in 
relief, and thrust into the 
astonished Jennifer's already 
well-laden arms one of the 
very Christmas, trees she had 
admired so much. 

“We want you for a Christ¬ 
mas shopping scene,” he said 
in explanation. “Our two 
little ‘ extras ’ went down 
with ’flu this morning, and 
somehow we forgot to arrange 
for others to take their place 
—and here we are miles from 
the studio.” 

“But we promised Mummy 
to catch the half-past twelve 
bus back!” protested Jerry. 

“I’m sorry; I was so worried 
I didn’t realise you were 

alone—I’ll ph--” began the 

man, but Jennifer inter¬ 
rupted. “Daddy’s office is 
quite near, perhaps you could 
phone him.” 

“A good idea—what is your 
name?” 

“I’m Jennifer Sheldon, and 
this is Jerry.” 

“Not Lawrence Sheldon the 
architect’s children, surely?” 

“Yes,” replied Jerry. “Do 
you know Daddy?’” 

“Very well—he often works 
for us. I’ll phone him.” 

Jennifer and Jerry loved 
this thrilling finish to the 
morning, and Jennifer’s dolls 
shared in the excitement, too, 
for they had their Christmas 
tree after all. 



When Mother Gets Cross 

The expression of Julia, the Bristol Zoo lioness, suggests that 
she finds her lively family a little tiresome today. Perhaps the 
cubs have started a ball-game just when she wants to have an 
after-dinner rest. 

Hints on Christmas Play-Acting 


By an Amateur Actor 

^criNc is great fun. Every boy 
and girl loves it because it 
gives an opportunity for self- 
expression as well as for being 
someone else. Besides, it is a 
part of Christmas. 

But acting, even if it is in your 
own drawing-room, should be 
organised and prepared for, 
whether it be a little play or a 
charade. 

Appoint someone to be your 
selector and producer. That 
someone should be a person- 
grown-up, boy, or girl—who 
possesses the powers of leader¬ 
ship and imagination. Things 
seldom run themselves. 

The play or act having been 
selected, rehearsals 'are necessary. 
Follow the producer’s advice and 
instructions. A ship has only 
one captain, and acting is like 
that.. 

Try to be natural when per¬ 
forming. Speak clearly, always 
remembering that the last words 
of a sentence should be just as 
clearly enunciated as the first. 
Do not let them drift away un¬ 
heard. Every consonant should 
be pronounced, clearly yet natur¬ 
ally. Always get the necessary 
light and shade into your voice. 

Move easily, and avoid exag¬ 
gerated " gestures unless they are 
intended to be a part of the 
show. Gestures can mean as 


much if not more than words, 
but they should be natural, 
smooth, and easy. I remember 
one critic who described an 
amateur actor’s hands as having 
about as much expression in 
them as a bunch of bananas! 

Try to think what the play 
is about, and do not isolate your 
own part from it. You are only 
one section of the jigsaw puzzle. 

Forget that there is an 
audience. If you are painfully 
conscious of the people in front, 
you cannot put up a good show. 

Making-up is a speciality. 
Leave it to someone who under¬ 
stands it, or use no make-up 
at all. 

Dress must be considered well. 
before the play is performed. 
Ransacking mother’s wardrobe 
and the hallstand at the last 
minute is not recommended. If 
you act well, people will not 
think about the dress. But, 
admittedly, dressing-up is good 
fun, so see what is available 
and plan a little ahead. 

Those modest Christmas plays 
at school dr at home can provide’ 
a means of developing confi¬ 
dence, imagination, clear speak¬ 
ing, and grace in movement. So 
go ahead with your Christmas 
shows, however simple they may 
be. Many a star began a 
theatrical career at school or in 
the drawing-room at home. 


The Grateful Maoris 


^yiiEN a place is declared 
“tapu ” in New Zealand it 
means that to-the Maoris it is 
sacred. Last August, after a 
Maori had been drowned at 
Matauri Bay, in North Island, a 
tapu was placed on the waters of 
this bay, and it was asked that 
no fishing should take place in 
the area for three months. 

Now the tapu has been lifted, 
and representatives of the coastal 
communities have gathered to 
eat the first fish taken from the 
affected waters, and to thank 
those who helped to keep the 
tapu. The chief speaker said it 
was the first time within Maori 
knowledge that such a custom 
had been recognised by all sec¬ 
tions of the people. The people 
of the bays were grateful to all 
fishermen, and particularly to 


those of the commercial fishing 
fleets from Auckland, who had 
sacrificed their richest grounds. 

In a letter of appreciation the 
Maoris said: “ To all Europeans 
in Northland and Auckland City, 
greetings! We, the undersigned, 
thank the people of all your com¬ 
munities for the manner in 
which you took unto yourselves 
our interests in strictly observ¬ 
ing the ancient custom of tapu, 
when it was invoked on all fish¬ 
ing grounds between Ngatokara- 
rangi and Motuekanui after one 
of our people had been lost. We 
realise that you were not bound 
by our customs, and we are all 
the more appreciative of your 
observation of our wishes. This 
has meant much to the peoples of 
the coastal tribes, and we shall 
not forget. ” 


The Children’s Newspaper, December 14, 1946 

Youth Moulds 
the Future 

F Rom all over Britain people 
between the ages of 15 and 
19 are coming to London at the 
end of this month to take part 
in an important series of 
Lectures and Discussions for 
Tomorrow’s Citizens which have 
been organised by the Council 
for Education in World Citizen¬ 
ship. The series is to be opened 
by Professor Gilbert Murray at 
10.30 on December 30. 

For four days, December 3d 
and 31, and January 1 and 2, 
these young men and women 
will, in the mornings, listen tc 
lectures by prominent people, 
and in the first three afternoons 
will discuss among themselves, 
in groups of 50, what they can 
do to make a decent healthy 
world at peace. 

On December 30, Professor Sir 
Charles K. Webster will lecture 
on the United Nations, followed 
by Professor P. B. Moon. Secre¬ 
tary of the Atomic Scientists’ 
Association, on Science and 
World Affairs. Among the 
speakers on the following days 
will be Sir Stafford Cripps, Sit 
Hartley Shawcross,’ Mr J. B. 
Priestley. Mr Harold Nicolson, 
Mr B. S. Drzewieski, of Unesco. 
Lady Layton, ■ and Mr J. H 
Nicholson, Principal of University 
College, Hull. 

The cost for tickets for the 
whole course of lectures is 5s for 
members of schools and societies 
associated with the C E W C, 
7s 6d for others. There is a 
limited number of tickets for 
visitors over 19 years of age at 
2s 6d a day. 

Fortunate will be the young 
people who will take part in this 
memorable gathering, for not 
more than 12 tickets can be 
allocated to any one school 
December 15 is the closing date 
for applying for tickets, which 
can be obtained from the Council 
for Education in World Citizen¬ 
ship, 11 Maiden Lane, London, 
W C 2. 

The Princesses Will 
Speak Afrikaans 

Jn preparation for the royal 
visit to South Africa next 
year, Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret are busy 
learning the Afrikaans language. 

Afrikaans, an official language 
which is a local form of the 
Dutch language, has made rapid 
progress within the past hundred 
years, and, indeed, at a meeting 
of Afrikaans publishing houses 
held at Cape Town in October 
some astonishing figures were 
quoted. During that period 5753 
books in Afrikaans were pub¬ 
lished, and over 4,400,000 copies 
sold. An army of 1663 novelists, 
poets, scientists, and journalists 
' combined to make this achieve¬ 
ment possible, and it was pointed 
out that within the past 25 
years alone the publication of 
Afrikaans books has gone up 800 
per cent. Individual figures are 
interesting; 1096 school editions 
have been printed, followed by 
children’s classics 945, novels 
900, plays 260, music and the 
arts 247, .history 193, poetry 140. 

Printing was first started in 
South Africa in 1784, but it was 
only in 1800 that there appeared 
the first book to be wholly 
printed and published in South 
Africa. It was, of course, in 
Dutch. The first Afrikaans book 
appeared in 1861. 
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In the Animal Wonderland 

Travellers’ Tales—Pact or Fiction ? 

Reports from the Upper Rhone of a strange animal which has been 
preying on Alpine flocks recall other tales of mysterious creatures. 


© 



"Won many weeks this autumn 
an animal which has been 
called “The Beast of the Valais ” 
has been attacking flocks in the 
Alpine regions of the Upper 
Rhone, and then vanishing. 

When some mysterious animal 
suddenly appears, then with¬ 
draws from human observation, 
many people react like their an¬ 
cestors, who accepted as truth 
the most fantastic stories of bird, 
beast, and reptile that often 
never existed, yet stubbornly 
refused to believe in newly 
discovered realities of animal life, 
though reported by trustworthy 
travellers. 

This Beast of the Valais is but 
one recent example of the kind. 
Extraordinary accounts of this 
enemy have been published—a 
dog run mad, a giant wolf, a 
blue-eyed beast such as no man 
ever saw. 

We had in this country a 
similar mystery before the war 
when, according to many, Loch 
Ness was tenanted by a reptile 


“monster,” which, to normal 
minds, seemed either a floating 
tree-trunk or possibly a great seal 
that had reached the loch from 
the sea by way of Moray Firth 
and the River Ness. 

At the same time climbers in 
the Himalayas reported tracks of 
what, according to native legend, 
were those mountain giants 
known as the Abominable Snow¬ 
men. Perhaps the explanation 
is the footprints of snow leopards 
slipping a little on the snow. 

There is generally something of 
a reality, despite misunderstand¬ 
ing or innocent exaggeration, 
behind stories such as these. 
Multitudes of creatures whose 
habits were absurdly mis¬ 
described of old, have been 
found to exist—shorn of mystery 
and marvel. Che mermaid that 
Shakespeare believed to ride on 
the dolphin’s back' to sing her 
matchless songs is found to be 
the manatee—a huge blubbery 
creature with a round head and 
a suggestion of human form 


about the upper part of the body, 
which erects itself in the water 
to clasp and feed its young. 

The supposed “sea serpent,” 
thought to be really one of the 
giant squids, with their horrible 
30-foot suckcr-clad tentacles, may 
be that joy of frenzied fancy 
which imagined the sea as 
peopled by krakens. The kraken 
was described as a creature like 
an island, a mile and -a half 
round, which rose to the surface 
covered with earth and vegeta¬ 
tion, spreading out its enormous 
arms like masts. Seamen, mis¬ 
taking it for solid land, cast 
anchor In it, to be drawn, with 
their ships, down to destruction 
when the kraken dived. 

In the same waters ranged a 
sea unicorn, a notion suggested 
by the single ivory tusk of the 
narwhal, as the single-horned 
India rhinoceros prompted belief 
in the unicorn of legend and our 
Royal Arms. 

To have doubted the reality of 
the unicorn would have been as 


unpardonable as to disbelieve 
that the phoenix, incomparable 
in majesty, perished in a fire of 
its own kindling, and then re¬ 
gained life from its own ashes. 
We know now that it was the 
superb golden pheasant which 
ancient fancy transformed into 
the immortal phoenix. 

Many of our best-loved, absurd 
old stories would be dull to read 
without an impossible winged, 
fire-breathing dragon. We do 
not believe in them, yet the 
Dutch East Indies furnish, in 
tire Dragon of Komodo, giant 
lizards, 30 feet long, with great 
crushing jaws. They have neither 
wings nor breath of flame, but 
they are so swift that they can 
run down and kill a pony, and a 
sweep from their mighty tail 
will break a man’s leg. 

Reports from the wilds even in 
our times are not all true. For 
years scientists treasured speci¬ 
mens of what were reported to 
be pygmy elephants. It is now 
known that although there really 


are small elephants, their height 
is nearly seven feet. One of these 
"pygmies,” prized in captivity, 
was so thoughtless as to turn 
into an elephant of normal size. 
Against this, however, there is 
the story of what the African 
pygmies reported as a forest 
donkey. Prolonged search re¬ 
vealed not a donkey but a link 
with the giraffe—the astonising 
okapi. 

With ' that may be contrasted 
the discovery of the gorilla, 
When chi Chaillu, the French ex¬ 
plorer, after several years in the 
African wilds last century, wrote 
a description of the animal and 
its habits, the existence of such 
a creature was utterly disbelieved. 

We do well, then, to receive 
new tidings from reputable 
sources if with reserve,'certainly 
with respect. We know that no 
blue-eyed miracle was the origin 
cl' The Beast of the Valais, but 
surprises may still await brave 
seekers in the dim wonderland 
of animal life yet uncharted. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL—The Great Story 



Scrooge was a rich old skinflint who hated Christmas. 
One Christmas Eve he was sitting in his poky 
London office snarling at his nephew who had 
come to wish him a Merry Christmas. “Hum¬ 
bug!” he growled, “ Every idiot who goes about 
with ‘Merry Christmas’ on his lips should be 
boiled with his own pudding.” 



When two gentlemen followed, asking for a 
subscription to provide Christmas fare for poor 
people, many of whom were in want, he refused, 
demanding: “ Are there no prisons? No Union 
workhouses l” Then, after grumbling at his under¬ 
paid clerk, Bob Cratchit, for wanting Christmas 
Day off, the old curmudgeon went “ home.” 


by Charles Dickens , 



Scrooge lived by himself, the only in¬ 
habitant of a dismal old house at the end 
of a yard. It had belonged to his partner, 
Jacob Marley, another old miser, who had 
died seven years before. Scrooge had 
scarce given him a thought since. On the 
front door was a huge knocker. 


Told in Pictures 



As he unlocked his door he stared in amaze¬ 
ment at this knocker. It had suddenly turned 
into an image of Marley's face and shone with 
an eerie light ! Then it turned back into 
a knocker again. Scrooge went in and 
banged the door so hard that the echoes 
rang through the deserted house. 



“ Pooh, pooh ! ” he said, and thought he must be 
suffering from indigestion. Nevertheless, when he 
got upstairs, he searched all his rooms and finally 
locked himself in his sitting-room. Then he heard 
the cellar door below creak rustily and sounds as 
of someone coming upstairs towards his door dragging 
heavy weights. 


“It’s humbug still,” he muttered. ”1 won’t believe it." Then he heard the “I am here to warn you that you have a hope cf 
queer noises come through his locked door and, turning, beheld the ghost of escaping m.y fate,” the ghost continued. “Three 
old Marley. Attached to the phantom were cash-boxes, keys, padlocks, ledgers, spirits will haunt you ; the first tonight when the 
deeds, and heavy purses wrought in steel. “I wear the chain I forged in bell tolls one!” The wraith vanished, and this 
life,” said the spectre in sepulchral tones; “I walked with eyes turned down time Scrooge was unable to say “ humtug.” 
and never raised them to that blessed Star which led Wise Men to a poor Feeling scared and guilty, he took his candle and 
abode. Were there no poor homes to which its light would have conducted rne ! ” went to bed. 


Vi/hat lay ahead for old Scrooge? 


See next week's instalment of this immortal Christmas story 
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Sound teeth are among the most valuable possessions you 
can ensure for your child. Here is a way to make certain 
she keeps them clean and healthy: see that she brushes 
them with Phillips’ Dental Magnesia twice a day. 

Regular use of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, which is 
the one toothpaste containing *• ‘ Milk of Magnesia 
neutralizes harmful mouth acids and helps to keep teeth 
white and free from decay. Make sure your child’s future 
includes that sparkling Magnesia smile! 


Phillips' 5 Denial Macffiesla 

cl (Regd.) 

•X* f Milk cf Magnesia 9 is the trade mark of Phillips 9 preparation cf magnesia • 



Zunfhifoe is 
ciitcfSeasoti 

Sunny days on the beach 
are now a memory. But 
the glowing vitality 
which the children 
gained fromthe summer, 
sun canbe maintained—- 
l>ygiving them essential 
natural vitamins in the 
form of IIALIBORANGE. 


Haliborange 


v 7— THE NICEST WAY OF . 

'taking' halibut liver oil 


In bottles, 2 / 10 L from Chemists only. 
Made by Allen and Ilanburys Ltd. 


Handicapped .. 
often forgotten .. 
misunderstood.. 
lonely.. 

The Deaf and Dumb are strangers 
in their own land. Please help the 
Society which attends to the 
spiritual, social and material needs 
of over 6000 in London, Middlesex, 
Surrey, Essex, and parts of Kent 
and Hampshire by sending a 

Christmas Gift to The 

Royal Association 

IN AID OF 

The Deaf and Dumb 

(founded 1840) 

Not connected with any other soefefy. 

413 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 

51/104 



R.M.S. QUEEN ELIZABETH 

has the best in. 

obviously chose “TOM THUMB” 

kiddies’ furniture for 
the uurseries. 


installed throughout 

“BRITAIN CAN 
EXHIBITION 

Send for full 
colour illustrated 
leaflet CNjt 


MAKE IT’ 



Te/ephone 
LADbroke 2951-2-3 


SOS HARROW RD., 
LONDON, N.W.10. 


CN Bookshelf 



Tale of a Black Cat 

Teri at the Magic Isle, by W. 
F. Cuthbertson (Mariner Press, 
Lodgetrood, Gravesend, 7s 6d). 

Hj^EFti is a nice fat black cat who, 
on the night of a party in 
the house where she disdains to 
live, found her plate filled with 
all sorts of dainties. And she ate 
and ate until she could eat no 
more, and then she slept, and 
then she dreamed a dream—a 
wonderful dream of being king 
on a Magic Isle. This book, in 
attractive story and picture, tells 
of all that happened in that 
dream. 

First Citizen of 
Colombia 

Bolivar and tlic Independence 
of Spanish America, by J. B. 
Trend (English Universities Press, 
4s 6d). 

'■J'his is a Teach Yourself His¬ 
tory book, edited by Professor 
A. L. Bowse, of All Souls College, 
Oxford, who believes that only by 
knowing about- the past can we 
understand the present. It is an 
admirable series, dealing with 
the lives cf great men to un¬ 
fold significant phrases of his¬ 
tory, and volumes on Louis XIV, 
General Botha, Captain Cook, 
Clemenceau, and the Earl of 
Chatham have already appeared. 

This new volume tells the story 
of a romantic figure who helped 
to shape the course of history in 
the Now World. Written by a 
Professor of Spanish in Cam¬ 
bridge University, it is an 
authentic but fascinating study, 
and if there is still anyone who 
believes that history books' are 
dull things this book will most 
assuredly make him alter his 
view. 

Myrtle the Lamb 

Lady Talavera, written and 
illustrated by V. H. Drummond 
(Faber & Faber, 6s). 

An amusing tale of a sad little 
iamb which gave up its own 
nice woolly coat and acquired a 
red, tailor-made coat and hat. 
There are coloured illustrations 
on every page. 

In Realms Fantastic 

Up Down and Sideways, by 
Joan E. Clapton (Faber & Faber, 
6s). 

Stephen is only a little fellow 
’ but he has a big imagination. 
He is able to help a little old 
man in trouble in a wood, and 
the old man gives Stephen a 
pair of shoes—very special shoes. 
“Ordinary go - straight - ahead 
walking they won’t do anything 
with—they have their fancies. 
But up, down and sideways you 
can go where you like,” said the 
old man. 

Then begins for Stephen a 
series of adventures in the realms 
of fantasy, somewhat reminiscent 
of Alice’s adventures in Wonder- 
■ land. 


Young Riders 

Six Ponies, by Josephine Pullein- 
Thompson ( Collins, 8s 6d). 

J-Jere are the amusing—and 
~ exciting—adventures of six 
young people who are given six 
New Forest ponies for a year to 
break in to riding, and who com¬ 
pete to show who can best 
succeed in this big task. The 
story is told by an author who 
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The Scientist in His Castle 
of the Heavens 


'Tycho Brahe, born on December 19 just 400 years ago, 
was one of the great pioneers of modern astronomy—a 
man who added vastly to the sum of knowledge by his researches 
and calculations in a magnificent observatory called the Castle 
of the Heavens, on the island of Hven. 


Tycho Brahe was the son of a 
Danish nobleman, but his father 
was not wealthy and it was an 
uncle who sent him to be 


arose an observatory never sur¬ 
passed in splendour; they called 
it) fittingly, the Castle of the 
Heavens. 


educated at Copenhagen Univer¬ 
sity. He went there primarily to 
study Law, but an eclipse of the 
Sun in 1560 turned the 14-year- 
old boy’s questing spirit towards 
the fascinations of astronomy. 
Thenceforth the starry firma¬ 
ment on high was to claim all 
his attention, all his energies, all 
his zeal. 

Meanwhile, he continued study¬ 
ing Law, but his heart was not in 
his work—it was in the wonders 
he saw from his study window 
when darkness had fallen over 
the city. At that window, night 
after night, the law student 
studied the Moon and the 
planets and the stars. 

In August 1563 he ob¬ 
served a conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn which 
proved that the old plane¬ 
tary tables were wrong- 
even the calculations of 
the great Copernicus were 
wrong. Now Tycho’s mind 
was made up. No longer 
could he even pretend to 
bo interested in Law. His 
future was in the stars—in 
the Laws of .the Universe, 
not in’the Laws of Man! 

Not long after this his 
rich uncle died, and Tycho, 
his heir, found himself 
able to follow his chosen 
path without hindrance. 

With such zeal did- he 
follow it that one day, 
having fallen into a dis¬ 
pute over mathematics, 

Tycho fought a sword 
duel with one of his fellow 
citizens, the sad end being that 
Tycho lost his nose and made 
himself a new one of gold! 


Secure in his castle for 23 
years, Tycho went on making 
new discoveries and following 
his stars with unflagging in¬ 
dustry. But he had enemies, and 
when the old king died they 
seized their opportunity. Tycho 
lost his estates and his beloved 
observatory, and was driven into 
exile for two long years. 

In 1539 fortune favoured him 
once more. The King of Bohemia 
sent for him and established him 
in an observatory near Prague. 
There, until his death two years 
later, he was able once again to 
carry on his researches into far- 



Tycho Brahe explains the globe to his 
pupil John Kepler 

distant mysteries; and he had 
as his assistant a poor man 
named John Kepler. 


Tycho Brahe went on with his 
studies, making new instruments 
for observing and measuring the 
movements of planets and stars. 
Before his time there were few 
instruments worth speaking of, 
and it w&s he who made the first 
quadrant, a huge thing requiring 
20 men to lift it. 

In 1572 his observation of a 
new star in Cassiopeia brought 
him into some prominence, and 
gradually his name became 
widely known. In 1576 King 
Frederick II of Denmark offered 
him the island of Hven, near 
Elsinore, as a site for a new 
observatory as well as £20,000 
with which to build it, a vast 
sum in those days. Tycho wasted 
no time, and before long there 


Continue! irom previous column 
evidently knows most things 
there are to know about the 
education of horses. She knows 
a good deal, too, about young 
folk, and the characters of her 
six are as different as the tem¬ 
peraments of the six ponies 
which come to take their lessons 
from them. 

Whether you ride or not, you 
will thoroughly enjoy being in 
the country with these open-air 
boys and girls and their lovable 
ponies. 


Tycho Brahe had his limita¬ 
tions. He was strangely super¬ 
stitious and, like the Ancients, 
believed that one day he would 
turn base metals into gold. And 
he wasted much of his fine intel¬ 
lect in striving to discredit the 
discovery of Copernicus that the 
Earth moves round the Sun. 
Nevertheless, he was a pains¬ 
taking explorer in little-known 
realms, and it was his enthusiasm 
that kindled the soul of John 
Kepler into flame. It was Kepler 
who addressed him as Most 
Noble Tycho, and confessed that 
to him he owed everything in 
life. 

ECHOES 

giR John Hammerton had a 
happy idea when he decided 
to give as an Art Supplement in 
the December number of his 
World Digest what he aptly calls 
Echoes from His Majesty's 
Christmas Broadcasts, 1939-1945. 
We agree that this is the best 
Christmas card he could send 
to his readers, and. the whole 
publication, to which Sir John 
himself contributes an inspiring 
article, I Believe in Britain, is 
packed full of good things. 
World Digest Christmas Number 
is an astonishing production for 
ninepence. 
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Living Flowers of the Sea 

By the C N Zoo Correspondent 

The London Zoo lias begun to restock the Aquarium sea- 
water hall, closed since 1939. Sea fish, caught in the Irish 
Sea, the North Sea, and the English Channel, have already gone 
“into residence,’’ and soon the rest of the 25 exhibition tanks 
in this hall (some of them over 20 feet long) will be filled, in 
preparation for its reopening to the public early in the New Year. 


Among the 
queerer creatures 
which will shortly 
be coming are sea¬ 
horses, ' king-crabs, 
octopuses, and .sea- 
anemones, or “sea- 
flowers,” which, in 
some ways, I think, 
are the most in¬ 
teresting of all. 

A large tank is 
n o w being got 
ready for these curious flower- 
like animals which thrive on the 
bed of the sea, and varieties 
which the Zoo hopes to get 
include vestlets, which come 
from the Bay of Naples, and 
opelets, beadlets, and plumose 
anemones from other European 
waters. 

All these sea-flowers are 
beautiful objects, but the love¬ 
liest of all are the plumose 
anemones, in which the white, 
pink, or yellow body, with a 
decorative cluster of tentacles 
that look much like ostrich 
plumes, is over six inches long. 
But the beadlets, with their 
circlets of pearl-like beads at the 
base of the tentacles, have their 
admirers, too. 

I suppose that most of you, 
looking for the first time at 
these lovely sea-flowers, some of 
which vie with the brightest 
blossoms of field or forest in the 
variety and richness of their 
hues, would imagine them to be 
a kind of sea vegetable. Appear¬ 
ances, however, are deceptive. 
They are really much more 
nearly related to the jellyfishes, 
with which they have quite a 
lot of things in common, such as 
appetites and digestive organs. 

Anemones kept at the Zoo 
are usually given a very varied 
diet of shrimps, tiny crabs, and 
fish, and occasionally whelks or 
scallops. These they engulf with 
amazing rapidity, and it is 
fascinating to watch them “at 
dinner.” One moment you may 



see an unsuspec- 
ing shrimp coming 
along. The next, 
the waving t e n- 
tacles of an 
anemone will have 
gripped it and 
drawn it into the 
creature’s lips, 
w h i c h promptly 
close over it. That 
is the end of the 
anemone’s meal, 
but not of the digestive pro¬ 
cesses, which continue for about 
24 hours, when the lips again 
open and eject the “shell” and 
other indigestible parts. 

Sometime^ an anemone has 
difficulty in getting rid of these 
unwanted portions. What then? 
Well, the anemone is a resource¬ 
ful creature. It is never dis¬ 
tressed for long, and usually it 
solves its problem by the simple 
process of turning its stomach 
inside out! 

Once, in pre-war days, a small 
but greedy anemone in the 
Aquarium swallowed a large 
scallop shell, which stuck in its. 
throat. A bad business, you 
might suppose. But it didn’t 
worry the anemone much. The 
astonishing creature again 
showed its resourcefulness by 
forthwith developing a new 
mouth and tentacle-wreath at 
the base of the body, after which 
it went on feeding as before! 

These sea-flowers can be just 
as adaptable in reproducing 
their species also. I remember 
a case in point when one Zoo 
anemone, in moving from Its 
resting-place on a rock, left 
behind a small fragment of its 
"foot.” Though so small, this 
tiny fragment retained life, and 
ultimately developed tentacles 
and a mouth. 

The usual method of reproduc¬ 
tion, however, is by the laying of 
eggs, an event which also occurs 
from time to time in the 
Aquarium. C. H. 


ROUND THE 
MUSEUMS 

Here is the third of a new 
series of pictures of odd things 
to he seen in various museums 
throughout the country. 

Civilian Tin Hat 

rj^HESE boots, top hat, and whip 
in the Bruce Castle' Museum, 
Tottenham, date back to the 
days of Oliver Cromwell. They 



were used by the postilions or 
post boys who rode the near 
horse of a coach. Footpads were 
a constant menace in those days, 
and the tall hat, made of tin, 
was designed to ward off blows. 


Honouring a 
Pioneer 

Australia does not forget her 
early benefactors. The 
trustees of the Mitchell Library, 
Sydney, New South Wales, have 
raised the necessary funds for 
the publication of their collec¬ 
tion of the papers of Sir Joseph 
Banks, the botanist, who did 
much for the settlement and 
development of Australia after 
his voyage with Captain Cook in 
the Endeavour which resulted, in 
1770, in the discovery of the east 
coast of that vast continent. 

(Sir Joseph Banks was indeed a 
remarkable man. When only 23 
he became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and he was the society’s 
president from 1778 until he died 
in 1820. He made other voyages 
of discovery, in Newfoundland 
and in Africa. Yet, in spite of 
his varied activities, Joseph 
Banks maintained an interest in 
the welfare and development of 
the great colony which he had 
helped to discover; and Sydney’s 
Mitchell Library is now to honour 
his memory by publishing all his 
papers. 



Saving a River 
For France 


^ chemical substance, fluor- 
eseene, which fluoresces by 
itself, has been employed to 
prove the true source of the River 
Garonne which some thought to 
be at the spring of Goueil de 
Joueau, high up in the Pyrenees. 

But a French chemist, M. Nor- 
bert Constance, believed that the 
Garonne rose higher up still, 
some miles away at the Trou du 
Taureau, flowing underground. 
So to test this, he and a friend 
poured into the Trou 120 pounds 
of fluorescene and its waters im¬ 
mediately turned a vivid green. 
They then hastened to the 
Goueil spring and found its 
waters had become the same 
glowing green. 

The experiment saved the Trou 
from the fate of being diverted 
by a Spanish company to supply 
water power; and at the same 
time saved much of the flow of 
the Garonne River for France. 

Seeing Not Believing 

Qn one of the rare winter days 
when the sun has been 
shining out of a clear sky, it 
seems to have grown bigger as it 
sinks into the horizon at sunset. 
How does this illusion arise? 

It cannot be because of the 
bending of the Sun’s rays as they 
shine through a greater thick¬ 
ness of air than when the Sun 
is right overhead, because such 
bending ’ would make the disc 
look. smaller. 

An Indian authority has just 
suggested that it is because the 
reddening Sun at sinking appears 
less bright than when it was a 
white disc overhead. The eye has 
grown accustomed to think that 
of two equal discs, one bright and 
one less bright, the darker disc 
must be more distant, and, as 
that cannot be, it must be bigger. 

Unconsciously, therefore, we 
think of the setting Sun as 
appearing bigger than the Sun 
at noon. 

Plastic Magnets 

r J”iiAT wonderful power of steel, 
when its molecules are 
arranged in an orderly formation, 
to attract or pick up magnetic 
objects has been greatly in¬ 
tensified in recent years. The 
permanent magnets, the familiar 
horse-shoe with its red-enamelled 
curved shape, have been replaced 
by magnets made of cobalt 
steels, and later by iron-nickel- 
aluminium alloys. 

But still more recently, in order 
to facilitate the making of 
magnets of various shapes, 
particles of these, magnetic 
materials have been hiixed with 
plastics and moulded into the 
desired shape. Finely-crushed 
magnetic alloy is bonded with a 
synthetic resin, and the mixture 
can then be cast into all kinds 
of curious shapes needed for per¬ 
manent magnets. Tiny magnets 
weighing only a few grains can 
be made for delicate measuring 
instruments; larger ones are now 
being made for bicycle dynamos. 

In many cases, too, the modern 
magnet is a plastic mixture of 
finely ground magnetic alloy, 
mixed with a synthetic resin and 
imoulded under heat and pressure. 


l 1 



as s® 

full ® I f ism 

Always getting up to something. 
So high spirited too. Taxes all 
your energy to keep pace with her. 
But in your heart you know her 
health is all that matters. Like 
all wise mothers you agree that 
when needed, a dose of ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs ’ will soon correct 
stomach upsets and regulate the 
system. It is the natural treat¬ 
ment for children — the laxative 
they like. ‘California Syrup of 
Figs ’ keeps them well and happy. 




Syrup of Figs 
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The Bran Tub 


MORE TO COME 

“t™ here all your life?” asked 
• the visitor. 

“Not yet,” replied the oldest 
inhabitant. 

A Shopping Expedition 

“JJere is some money, Molly," 
said mother. “Spend an 
eighth of it on a beetroot at the 
greengrocer's, pay this shilling 
paper bill, then with a quarter 
of what you have left buy fire¬ 
wood at the oilshop. Treat your¬ 
self to a threepenny ice ,' and 
don't lose the ninepenee change 
on the way back.” 

How much money did mother 
give Molly? ‘ Answer next uech 

WHICH BILL? 

DtLL Brown went to London to 
shop, 

And longer, for pleasure did stop; 
When a big box arrived 
Mrs Brown scarce survived. 

For she read “Bill inside" on 
the top! 

RODDY 


Jacko Builds a Fine Wigwam 


W 

w 


slR*- 



CENU1NE EX-RAILWAY AND SHIP 

TARPAULINS 

70 sq. foot, 20/-, inch carr. Guaranteed 
Good Condition, worth 35/-; 2 for 39/-; 
4 for 77/6. Extra large size, 280 sq. feet, 
£5: 140 sq. feet, £2 10s. carr. free; 30 sq. 
fret. 6/-, rarr. 2/-. 

Ships’ Tarpaulins. Approx. 360 sq. feet, 
£6 iuct. carr.; 720 sq. feet, £12, incl. carr. 

EX-AHMY 

BELL TENTS 

Centre pole, all accessories. Thoroughly re* 
conditioned. Sleeps 8. Height 9 ft. 6 ins., 
ciro. 44 ft., £8 15s. complete. 

MARQUEE STYLE RIDGE TENTS. 
18 ft. X 16 ft.. Height 12 ft., £28 15s, 
complete Marquee. Enquiries invited. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL 
SUPPLIES Ltd., Dept. CN/T/2, Excel 
House, Excel Court, Whitcomb Street, 
Leicester Square, Loudon, W.C.2. 



But, Mummy, you told me to get 
something with points. 

Who Was He? 

rj^HE man in the picture-story 
on page 4 was George 
Washington. 

A RECORD JUMP 

THE very strangest jump that 
has been recorded in history 
is surely that of a baby’s cradle, 
complete with baby inside, which 
during a severe gunpowder ex¬ 
plosion in 1649 jumped to the top ' 
of the steeple of All Hallows 
Church in the City of London, 
Tire baby was quite unhurt, and 
as its parents could never be 
traced after it had been brought 
down a kindly parishioner of All 
Hallows adopted it and brought 
it up! 


I. Jacko was delighted when the 
wind ruined the family umbrella. 

Riddles About Trains 

is it dangerous to doze in 
a train Because trains i 
always rim over sleepers. 

What ears should a locomotive 
have? Engineers. 

What is the difference between 
an engine-driver and a school¬ 
master? One minds the train 
and the other trains the mind. 

Why do station ticket collectors 
clip holes in your tickets? To let 
you go through. 

Involved 

J was looking back to see if she 
were looking back to see if 
I were looking back to see if she 
were looking back at me. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Hibernating Butterflies. “Ooh! 
Look, Don, there's a butterfly!” 
squealed Ann. 

“What, in December! Talk 
sense!” replied her brother. 

But even as he spoke a pretty 
butterfly fluttered feebly against 
the window-pane and finally 
came to rest on the curtains. 
“It;s a small Tortoiseshell, and 
it’s still there,” Don told Farmer 
Gray excitedly. 

“Well, there’s nothing very 
unusual about it,” answered, the 
farmer. “Most species pass the 
winter in pupal form, but Tor¬ 
toiseshells hibernate. - A rise in 
the temperature, whether due to 
mild weather or a well-heated 
room, will often cause the butter¬ 
flies to rouse from their 
slumbers.” 

, Catch Question 

J-Jow deep is a river? 

o:oan r.ruejs y 


2. Something like this was just 
what he wanted to play with. 

OVERWEIGHT 

Jpc business Magnate; I went 
to the General Meeting and 
put all my cards on the table! 

Chairman of Rival Concern: 
Ah, could the table stand it? 

Getting Ready For Xmas 

Paper Chains. These are 
quickly made if we cut from 
coloured paper a strip two inches 
wide and as long as the slicet 
will allow. Turn in two inches 
at one end, and then fold the 
whole piece to and fro, con¬ 
certina-wise, until the .result is a 
two-inch folded square, cutting 
off the last piece if it falls short. 

In the centre of this square 
outline a circle with a sixpence, 
and neatly cut it out through 
every fold. Then cut off the four 
corners of the folded square 
evenly, so that it is now an eight¬ 
sided figure with a round hole in 
the centre, when one strip of the 
paper chain will be complete. 

Join several together to get the 
required length. Do not destroy 
the paper circles cut from the 
centre, for these can be strung 
up as rosettes or tassels. 

This is a simple chain, but you 
will discover as you work that 
you can develop other kinds. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Saturn and 

Uranus are in the east. In 

the morning 
Venus and Jupi¬ 
ter are in the 

east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 

Moon as it rr.ay 
be seen at half¬ 
past seven on 

Wednesday 
evening. December 11. 



The Children’s Hour 


BBC programmes from Wednesday, 
December 11, to Tuesday, December 17. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Henley and 
tile Salamander. 5.15 Regional 
Round. North, 5.0 Nursery Sing¬ 
song; Books Worth Reading; Fly¬ 
ing to India (No 2). 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Moonfleet (Part 
4). 5.40 Firework Factory in 

China. North, 5.0 Badger’s Beech 
(Part 6). 5.20 The Raiders 

(Part 3). Scottish, 5.0 Nursery 
rhymes, Folk-songs, and Carols. 
Welsh, 5.30 Christmas in the Sun. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 The Greenstone 
(Part 5). 5.40 Pigeon Post (No 

11 ). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 BBC Midland 
Light Orchestra. 5.30 Junior 
Bridge-builders—*a talk between 
Clubs ill Worcestershire and New 
York State. North, 5.0 News from 
Belle Vue Zoo; William Gibson 
(songs); Sports Quiz. Northern 
Ireland, 5.0 A Visit to a Country 
School; Peter Comes In From the 
Farm; St Nicholas's Girls’ Club 


3. He turned it upside down 
and it made a fine wigwam. 

Find the Cities 

Yymi the help of the follow¬ 
ing clues, can you find the 
names of six well-known cities 
of the world? 

W.eapon of war—a tree. 

A boy’s Christian name. 

It rings—degree; 

You can usually ste through 
it—proceed. 

Wander. 

Sack—father. 

. Answer next iccck 


The Children’s Newspaper, December 14. 1946 

OF MUCH ACCOUNT 

“J’m sorry, my dear, I can’t 
manage it this month.” said 
father in reply to mother’s 
request for some new kitchen 
equipment, “my account is 
already slightly overdrawn.” 

“But, Daddy,” said his small 
daughter, “why don’t' you keep 
your account in a bank that has 
plenty of money?” 

Did This Catch You ? 

“Gome years ago,” declared a 
magistrate, “the proportion 
of undetected crime was about 
twelve per cent, now it is nearly 
three times as much.” 

“That’s absolutely incorrect,” 
declared a colleague emphatically. 

Why? 

•juo p9H40.ll ?q JOH UO 1 }J 0 (f 
-oicf 91(1 ps put) ‘lunoity 49.1911 st s2uiu9(f(fr>n 
a'jxoiU3a\ T n f° "</*«»« /w *hi 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Puzzle Limerick 

Lade ; deal; lead ; 
dale. 

What Am I ? 
Hill. 

Jumbled 
Test Cricketers 
Hutton; Langridge; 
Evans: Pollard ; 
Ed rich; Yardley. 
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Clioir. Welsh, 5.0 Gussy the 
Goose; Kathleen Frazier (piano); 
Frederick Harvey (songs). 5.40 
Looking at Plant Like in Winter. 

SUNDAY. 5.0 Carols from the 
Chapel of Highgate School. Mid¬ 
land, 5.0 The Boy Who Found Out 
Why; Getting Ready for Christ¬ 
inas. North, 5.25 Nature Quiz. 
Scottish, 5.0 A story; The Island 
of St Kilda. West, 5.0 Silent 
Night—a Christmas story. 5.15 
Christmas Service. 

MONDAY, 5 0 The Story of Tea. 
Scottish, 5.15 Heather Isle—songs 
and stories of Scotland. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Mr Postlc- 
thwaite’s Reindeer; Gramophone 
records; Competition result. 5.40 
The Sports Coach talks about 
Rugby football. Midland, 5.0 
Christmas Follies; Father Christ¬ 
mas Comes to Town. Northern 
Ireland, 5.0 Rathina (Part 7); 
Dorothy Marshall (songs); a story. 
Scottish, 5.0 Perth Children Enter¬ 
tain. 







I T is so much easier to 
be successful in games 
and in schoolwork if you 
are healthy, strong ami 
vigorous. To ensure such 
fitness you will find it 
a great help to drink 
’ Ovaltinc ' every day. 

This delicious food bever¬ 
age is prepared from 
Nature’s finest foods and 
provides the nourishment 
required to build up body, 
brain and nerves and to 
create abundant energy. 

The special properties of ’ Ovaltine ’ are recognised by leading 
trainers who make it. a regular item of the training diet for 
players and athletes in their charge. ' Ovaltine ’ has also 
played an important part in many outstanding feats of 
endurance. 

Drink delicious 

OVALTIN E 

for Health, Strength & Vitality 
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